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How One Man Did > 
What ‘“‘Could Not 
Be Done” 


By Wm. A. McGarry 
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Lights and Shadows 


By Richard Spillane 


B. C. FORBES, Editor 









It’s often 
misunderstood-- 


—but men 
live by it 


Read this 
twice 


It’s your kind 
of sense 


NOW, please: 
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T his is as Practical as a 


Bank Account 


Ir you think of economics as an abstract, dry 
subject, far removed from the realities of your 
own day’s work and notable chiefly for elab- 
orate theorizing that’s hard to understand— 


Then you’re simply thinking of it as some- 
thing that it isn’t. 


START, instead from this fact : everybody 
who does any kind of work in the world is a 
practising economist, even if he doesn’t 
recognize it or make the most of it. The 
practices and conventions of business—and 
of civilization itself—are based upon, and 
adapted to, economic laws as they are to 
physical laws. No man can be independent 
of economics, even if he thinks vaguely on 
the subject, or doesn’t think at all. No man 
can overcome economic law, whether he 
knows that it’s there or not. 


A periop has been reached in the evolution 
of business where its complexity has far out- 
grown the general understanding of it. Says 
a prominent economist: “The difference be- 
tween the ordinary routine worker and the 
manager who bears the responsibilities of 
directing a business, is largely in breadth of 
view, knowledge of principles, ability to in- 
terpret the signs of the times.” 


He might have said, too, that the difference 
between one manager and another is the 
same sort of difference as that between man- 
ager and routine worker. 


You MAY or may not have heard of “Eco- 
nomics for Executives”—which is the princi- 
pal contribution of the American Chamber 
of Economics to modern business. The 
Chamber has set itself the big job of finding 
and helping all those American executives 
who want to better their everyday judgment 
in making decisions, and who want to qualify 
for better service to their own businesses, 
their industries and their communities. 
Economics is a fundamental science that 
underlies all business; and the Chamber has 
undertaken and carried through a study- 


course in applied economics that’s as 


practical as a bank account. 


It isn’t a labored exposition of “political 
economy” ; it isn’t systems or rules or charts. 
It’s the fundamental truths, the principles, 
that an executive can—and "should—add to 
his working equipment for the everyday good 
they’ll do him in increasing his percentage of 
right decisions, and for the added usefulness 
he can gain as an executive and as a citizen. 
There are no schoolboy examniations in it, 
and there isn’t a diploma at the end of it. 
It’s for executives who have outgrown all 
that, and who have a business experience to 
draw upon; it’s an understandable as a pay- 
roll, and as practical as a bank account. 


To MAKE the Chamber’s service thoroughly 
practical and usable was more difficult (per- 
haps) than it sounds. How would you “ex- 
plain” economics to your neighbor? That 
part of the work was done by the Chamber’s 
Supervising Director and central figure, Mr. 
George E. Roberts, of The National City 
Bank, New York. Probably you know the 
widely-read articles on economics and finance 
which Mr. Roberts writes; if so you know, 
too, that this big job was entirely within his 
abilities and to his liking. 


Associated with him in the Chamber’s work 
are Mr. James B. Forgan, Chairman First 
National Bank, Chicago; Mr. Frank A. 
Vanderlip, Financier and Economist, New 
York; Mr. Henry S. Pritchett, President 
Carnegie Foundation, New York; Mr. Samuel 
Insull, President Commonwealth Edison Co., 
Chicago; Mr. Joseph H. Defrees, Ex-Presi- 
dent of the United States Chamber of Com- 
merce, Chicago; Mr. Edward J. Nally, Presi- 
- Radio Corporation of America, New 
ork, 


ALL THESE facts may make it plain to you 
that here is something too big to be ignored. 
Send in the coupon; and details (which are 
crowded out here) will come to you by mail 
Dispose of it, finally, as your judgment 
dictates—but be sure to get the whole story. 


American 


To the American Chamber of Economics, Inc., 30 Irving Place, New York 


PPS ease send me by Dé. sinncadenedascactlonterxienes hems 

: mail and without ob- DIES. abv oscdeicsesokek Drisen ep aane daria seduces 

ligation your booklet on 
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nomics for Executives.” 


Mention of “Forbes” insures good service 
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Plain, plain, 
plain 


Get the rest 


Chamber of Economics 


An institution of and for business men, providing a consultation and educational service for executives. 


NOW, please 
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eMatchless Skill 







= —-, ORTUNATE forman’sprogressis the match- 
\ §—4 / less skill with which a few individuals are en- 

SF dowed. For in these too rare instances are the 
worthiest standards of art and work established. 


Josiah Wedgwood was, beyond dispute, the 
master potter of the ages. Yet his genius was not 
content with self-achievement. His splendid works, 
built at Hanley, England, in 1769, enabled other 
craftsmen to flourish under his guidance. And the 
beauty and value of Wedgwood wares were brought 
to the whole world. 










In another time and in another field, the name 








Most Miles per Dollar 
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A dramatic incident in 
the life of Josiah Wedg- 
wood was his presentation 
to Queen Charlotte of a ta- 
ble service, called by him 
. “Queen's Ware.” It has 
been said of Wedgwood 
that the whole subsequent 
course of pottery manufac- 
ture was influenced by the 
beauty and accuracy of his 
workmanship. .His was 
the matchless skill that 
commands the admiration 

} and spurs the ambitions of 
every artist and artisan. 


Firestone has come to stand for the highest accomplish- 
ment—to set a new standard in the important industry 
of tire building. 


It commands respect and has won to enduring fame 
because it, too, represents matchless skill in the coodr- 
dinated effort of thousands of expert workers. 


Firestone Tires, in the mileage they deliver, have 
fully demonstrated the superiority of Firestone work- 
manship and the special manufacturing methods em- 
ployed. Since first the world came to judge them 
twenty-two years ago they have consistently fulfilled 
the highest pledge of tire-worth— 








































EW WILLARD 


WASHINGTON D.C. 





N 
A Capital Hotel in the Capital City 


‘Te New Willard isa step from the 

White House and as symbolic of 
Washington as the Executive Mansion 
itself. 


Great men of six continents live there 
and dine in its restaurants. 


It is a thoroughly enjoyable hotel— 
unpretentious, democratic, yet refined 
and efficiently managed. 


Pennsylvania Ave. & F St., Washington, D.C. 
L.M. Boomer, President Frank 8. Hight, Managing Director 









The Waldorf-Astoria in New York and 
The Bellevue-Stratford in Philadelphia 


under same management. 



























How Do You File Your 
Copies of FORBES ? 


We have just received some new binders, in 
which you can keep 13 copies of Forbes Maga- 
zine. It is fool-proof, works automatically 
and so simple that a child can insert and take 
out the copies. 


The price is only $2.00, plus postage. You have 
the privilege of returning the binder, within 
seven days after you receive it, and have your 
money refunded in full. 








FORBES MAGAZINE 
120 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
Mnelesed find $3 (bill me fer the pestage due). Spt me ae yr me 


It is understeed that I 
to yeu within seven days after I receive it and — fy" 
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London Office: Efficiency Magazine, 4, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, W.C.2 
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| The Country Gentleman 





HEN the financial storm 
broke in the fall of 1920, an 
American concern, making 

a world-famous line of dairy equip- 
ment, was doing a flourishing busi- 
ness. Suddenly, farmers stopped 
buying; dealers cancelled orders; 
and stocks accumulated in the ware- 
houses. Something must be done— 
and done at once. 


The situation was frankly dis- 
cussed with their bankers. These 
experienced financial men had the 
vision to see and the courage to act. 
They saw at once the wisdom of 
reinforcing the business with addi- 
tional capital. Unhesitatingly, they 
advanced several million dollars at 
a time when loans were being called 
on every hand. Fortified with am- 
ple resources, the Company made 
liberal terms to its dealers, main- 


- tained its sales force and contracted 


for the usual line of advertising. 
The year 1921 was a poor one, 


‘measured in sales volume. Yet not 
..a salesman was laid off; not a line 


of advertising was cancelled. 
Farmers were not buying, but they 
certainly were reading and thinking. 
The brand name was being indelibly 
stamped into their minds. 





They Advanced Millions When 
~ Others Were Calling Loans 


With the encouragement of their 
bankers, the executives of this 
Company determined to go steadily 
ahead. In spite of discouraging 
business conditions, the advertising 
for 1922 was increased. Soon, the 
seed of publicity, sown during 
months of depression, ripened into 
a profitable harvest. Farmers in- 
stinctively turned to the brand 
which they had seen persistently 
advertised. Sales increased stead- 
ily; the year 1922 showed a satis- 
factory profit. 


The prospects for 1923 are bright 
indeed. The brand dominates its 
market. The world-wide sales or- 
ganization is intact, once more the 
advertising will be increased. 


The logic of events has justified 
the bankers who loaned millions 
when others were calling loans. 


THE COUNTRY GENTLE- 
MAN with its more than 850,000 
subscribers, blankets the entire 
country. It is read alike by leading 
farmers and progressive dealers. 
Advertising, placed in THE 
COUNTRY GENTLEMAN, helps 
to secure distribution and creates 
consumer demand. 


The COUNTRY 





GENTLEMAN 


The Curtis Publishing Company, Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 






The Saturday Evening Post 


The Ladies’ Home Journal 
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Work Needs Stamina 


Offices in New York, 
Cleveland, Chicago, 
Los Angeles, Seattle 
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" 2 5” Wisconsin Model SU Motor * 











It is the “Wisconsin” policy to put Performance ahead 
of Production—to be sure that every motor will réndet 
efficient and enduring service for the particular work 
to be done. 

To us, each motor is a unit—by which our craftstman- 
ship is judged—to be machined, assembled and tested 
with the utmost care. 

And that is why “Wisconsin” users are “Wisconsin” 
boosters. 

We make Wisconsin motors for the Truck, Tractor, 
Passenger Car, Industrial and Marine fields. There 
are concrete reasons why they are the usual choice of 
the discriminating buyer. If you are a motor user, we 
should like to lay these reasons before you. 


WISCONSIN MOTOR MFG. CO. 


MILWAUKEE j WISCONSIN 
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Prudence and Prosperity, 


or Whatr 


One-Sentence Forecasts from Business and Financial Leaders in 


PTIMISM is more rampant 
() at the opening of 1923 than 

it was at the opening of 1922. 
For my part, I felt much more cer- 
tain over the outlook for 1922 than 
I do over the outlook for 1923. A 
year ago we were laying founda- 
tions and building solidly. The 
trend to-day threatens to bring 
price advances which consumers 
may regard as inflation and, as a 
reprisal, restrict their buying. 

The amount of building sched- 
uled for 1923 exceeds $7,000,000,- 
000, and experts conclude that op- 
erations will surpass all previous 
records. The railroads this year 
are calling for unusually large 
amounts of rolling stock and other 
things. needed to cope with. the 
growth which has taken place in 
industry and business during the 
years the railway companies 


haven’t had funds to keep their fa- 


cilities abreast of the country’s 
needs. 

These building expenditures and 
railway expenditures are likely to 
have a widespread effect upon 
wages and prices. Competition 
for workers promises to become 
distinctly keener by spring, with 
what effect upon costs cannot be 
measured in advance. 

Another consideration: Recent 
substantial rises in various basic 
raw materials, including - cotton, 
wool, silk, rubber, leather, iron, 
lumber and, to some extent, grain, 
have not yet been passed along to 
buyers of finished products. How 
will the public take renewed price 
advances? 

Personally, I believe we. can 
have at least a substantial measure 
of prosperity, not merely in the 
first half, but throughout the whole 
year if agricultural conditions are 


All Parts of America 


By B. C. Forbes 


satisfactory and if wages and prices 
are kept within reasonable bounds 
—this, too, despite anything that 
may happen in Europe. Whether 
prosperity is to be maintained all 
through 1923 depends, in my judg- 
ment, far more upon the exercise 
of business statesmanship and the 
avoidance of recklessness and rad- 
icalism at home than upon events 
abroad. 

I take a similar view of both the 
bond and the stock market. 

In short, prudence should insure 
a continuance of rationally good 
times. If industrial leaders, labor 
leaders and political leaders act 
shortsightedly, then we cannot 
hope to avoid paying severe penal- 
ties. 

How ate we going to act? 


’ “Forbes” 





has gathered from 


authorities than can be found in 
any other publication. To save the 
time of busy business men—an ob- 
ject we constantly have in view— 
only the key sentence or sentences 
from each man’s prognostication 
are given, as follows: 

John E. Edgerton, president, 
National Association of Manufac- 
turers: Industry, agriculture, 
finance and general business show 
fine gains throughout the country 
and the outlook for the coming 
year is excellent. 

James J. Davis, Secretary of 
Labor: We are making progress 
toward industrial peace in the 
United States. Many forces are 
working toward a closer co- 
operation between employer and 
employee in industry. I am hope- 
ful that we are passing out of the 
period of prejudice and strife, 
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Railroad car loadings have. come to be regarded as an important barometer of 


business. 


The above chart, prepared especially for “Forbes,” shows the course of 


loadings throughout 1922, compared with 1921 and 1920, and reveals the record- 
making freight traffic of November and December. 
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“With all thy getting get Understanding’ 


Comment 


By the Editor 


I'll be accounted guilty of heresy, I suppose, for 
saying that I don’t believe in the slogan, “The cus- 
tomer is always right.” I rather think that many 
stores, many manufacturers and other business con- 

cerns have hurt business ethics by 


CUSTOMER acting on that policy, and that it 
- ~ ai has injured the self-respect of 
RIGHT | many employees. No man is more 


eager than I am to see harmony 
infused into business all along the line. But, to my 
mind, justice is more important than harmony or ex- 
pediency. I believe it is wrong for any manufac- 
turer or merchant or other business head to allow any 
customer or anyone else to do anything not strictly 
honest and honorable. I know that in running my 
own business I have occasion every now and again 
to tell some customer or prospective customer very 
plainly that I don’t like his methods, that I will not 
submit to his action, and that I want to wash my 

_ hands of him. 

When you think the thing through to the very 
bottom, isn’t it almost as wrong to allow anyone to 
treat you or your employees improperly as it would 
be for you to treat someone improperly? Doesn’t such 
action make you a participant in an act that is not 
honorable? 

; * * * 


Be less eager to pass others than to surpass yourself. 
* * * 


W ork to-day but plan for tomorrow. 
x * Ox 
The public may be made the victims of another bit- 
ter coal strike this Spring. The wage agreement ends 
on March 31. It is less an agreement than an armed 
truce. The coal mine owners are bent upon lowering 


wages. The miners want more 
ANOTHER rather than less pay. Between 
ies now and the beginning of April 
CLOUD both the cost of living and the 


general wage level are likely to 
advance. Also, the scarcity of workers will probably 
become more pronounced before then. All this will 
tend to stiffen the attitude of the miners. 

The commission appointed by President Harding, 
with John Hays Hammond as chairman, to grapple 
with the whole coal problem has not issued its first 
report at this writing, but is scheduled to do so before 
the date of this issue of “Forbes.” Upon this body 
rests grave responsibility. It comprises, however, 
men of demonstrated ability and its findings are likely 
to carry great weight with the public. Neither the 
mine owners nor the miners will flout the recommenda- 
tions of the commission without courting public con- 
demnation and disaster. It is, therefore, to be hoped 
_ that the commission will speak out clearly and em- 
phatically. 





Will Rogers, the Oklahoma cowboy and rope. 
twirler who turned actor, has become the most famous 
and most-quoted comedian in America. He is in keener 
demand than any other man to-day as an after-dinner 
talker. Why this popularity? 
Here is the answer: Endowed 
with a fund of natural wit, he 
early started to qualify as.a top- 
notcher. He first became the 
most skilful rope-thrower and cowboy in Oklahoma. 
This entailed much hard work. It was his ability as 
a rope-thrower that brought him a stage offer. 

At first his talk, his patter, was merely incidental 
to his antics with the rope. He strove studiously and 
industriously, however, to make his running comments 
as brilliant as his rope-work.' To-day his witticisms 
are the talk of the town. Everything he says is 
founded on some solid foundation, on some theme 
much in the public mind. In order to acquire abun- 
dant knowledge of what is going on all over the world 
and how the public mind is reacting to it, Will Rogers 
gets newspapers from every part of the country and 
daily spends many hours devouring them. When 
Washington holds one of its important conferences, 
Will hies himself there to get “atmosphere.” He is a 
comedian, but not a clown. 

I had a delightful session with him the other day. 
He said many shrewdly witty things about business 
and business men. The one, however, which struck 
me as most worth repeating here was this: 

“That fellow Durant is a bear. I see he is going 
right on up again. He is going up so fast that he bet- 
ter watch out lest he blow up. Say, isn’t that a nice 
little patent scheme he has got for selling people stock 
which they can’t lay their hands on for two or three 
years? I see he is now selling, but not delivering, 
Fisher Body stock. If that bird ever landed in jail, 
within three days he would start selling stock to the 
lifers, knowing that they would never get out of prison 
to sell it on the market.” 

The terms on which W. C. Durant sells stocks on 
the installment plan affords him far too wide latitude 
for manipulating the market quotations for the stock 
before the installment buyers can get delivery of their 
certificates even when willing to pay up the unpaid 
balance. Durant undoubtedly is a man of winning 
personality and of extraordinary shrewdness. But his 


speculative methods contain elements of danger. 
ee ee 


WILL ROGERS 
ON DURANT’S 
STOCK-SELLING 
MANEUVERS 


It’s only the little man who is too big for his shoes. 
* 2 ¢ 
Take care of your mind and your money will take care 
of itself. 
a, 
Get hot under the collar often and you'll find yourself 
on the cold side of the door. 
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TWO STICKERS 
GET BIG 
JOBS 


(Left) F. EDSON WHITE, who suc- 
ceeds J. Ogden Armour as president 
of Armour & Co., illinois, and Armour 
& Co., of Delaware, the newly-organ- 
ized subsidiary. Mr. White has been 
a vice-president eight years, after ris- 
ing from the ranks of employees. Mr. 
Armour becomes Chairman of the 
Board. 


(Right) JAMES M. SIMPSON, who 
has been elected president of Marshall 
Field & Company, began there as an 
office boy. He succeeds John G. Shedd, 
who was engaged by Marshall Field 
personally at $10 a week. 





























The mightiest are not all-mighty. The average 
farmer regards the big packers as powerful beyond all 
imagining, able to do whatever they choose in the way 
of regulating or manipulating cattle prices, grain 

prices, hog prices, fertilizer prices, 
sheep prices, hide prices, etc., 


BODY IS 
Me eae etc. Well, the Armour episode 
THE ARMOUR shou'd disillusion them. Had J. 


EPISODE SHOWS Ogden Armour possessed half as 


much power as popularly attributed 
to him and to those of his class, we would 
not have witnessed recent happenings. Even the big- 
gest of business men can make mistakes, can become 
victims of circumstances. 

The last time I saw Mr. Armour, some months ago, 
he complained that the burdens he had been carrying 
were tryingly heavy. And his appearance tended to 
confirm this. Now that he has jettisoned part of his 
daily load by stepping from the presidency to the 
chairmanship of the company, he should be able to 
“renew his youth” and to find a larger measure of 
time for relaxation and recreation than he has ever 


found from the day he was taken out of college to - 


start work in the stock yards more than thirty-five 


years ago. 
ot tee 


The biggest business men are those who tratn others to 
become big. 


x * * 
Put things over—but not over the other fellow. 
= 


The man who built up the largest financial institu- 
tion in America, the late James Stillman, told me that 
the speech he had to make oftenest to applicants for. 
loans was: “What you need in your business is not 

more debt, but more capital.” 


NOT CREDIT What most of our farmers need 
BUT CAPITAL . : 

IS FARMERS? to-day is not more credit, but more 
REAL NEED capital. It is possible to make 


borrowing so easy that debts are 
incurred too lightly. Loans sometimes dull the edge 
of self-help, of- self-reliance, of industriousness. Ne- 
cessity often is the most effective spur. 


No one could be more sympathetic towards our 
farming people than I am, as I was brought up on the 
soil amid circumstances and surroundings which to-day 
doubtless would be classed as savoring of poverty, al- 
though, having never known anything different, we 
didn’t feel badly off and certainly didn’t want anyone 
to pity us. Therefore, when I urge Washington to 
think twice before transforming into law the multi- 
plicity of panaceas now before Congress for bringing 
prosperity to our agricultural population, I am actu- 
ated by a sincere desire to see our farmers become’ 
soundly and permanently prosperous, not spuriously 
and temporarily prosperous. Some of the proposed 
nostrums would not only not help our farmers in the 
long run, but would bring unhappy consequences ta 
them and also to the rest of us, 

Unwholesome financing doesn’t make for whole- 
some conditions, either agricultural or industrial. 

#6 

When an executive sticks too closely to his desk, it’s a 

sign that he has lost either his courage or his organizing 


ability—or more, probably both. 
yee 


You can’t make a high mark if you lie down on the job. 
* * * 

Use your steam for getting a move on, not for blowing. 
7. 

One of the most popular land-owners in Britain is 
Lord Aberdeen. Both hé and his wife have always 
cultivated the goodwill and friendship of their many 
agricultural tenants. The annual sports held on their 

estate, nearby their home, draw 
AN ANECDOTE thousands. Lord and Lady Aber- 
_—- deen throw open their doors to 
SHOULD READ the farming folks and mingle with © 

them most democratically. A 
Scottish friend sends me this anecdote which Lord 
Aberdeen told at a recent gathing: 

A lady wrote toa friend: “And poor Mr. G. is dead! 
Well, he was a most kindly man, and a great help to 
us in many ways. Of course, poor dear, he was quite 
vulgar, so we could not know him in London. But 
we shall meet in heaven, no doubt.” 
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So many books: do I want to write that I fear I will 
never produce half of them. One I have in mind would 
consist solely of very brief stories, anecdotes, incidents 
of how salesmen scaled apparently insurmountable 
obstacles. Here is a sample of 


HERE’S A the material I would cram into 
POINTER S ‘ 

FOR the volume: Joseph P. Day, the 
SALESMEN best-known real estate auctioneer 


in New York, has the reputation 


of being a super-salesman. His offices fill a five-story 


building within a stone’s-throw of the New York Stock 
Exchange. And he is reputed to be one of the heaviest 
income tax payers in the country. Usually the Joseph 
P. Day auction sales are so attractively advertised and 
so skilfully handled that they go over with a bang. 
On one occasion, however, he struck a snag when he 
tried to dispose of a large number of lots at Winnipeg, 
Canada. 

The turnout was large, but there seemed to be hazi- 
ness as to what it was all about. Mr. Day’s rapid-fire 
selling methods elicited no response. He tried to get 
the crowd into the right frame of mind by telling them 
his best stories. They remained, however, grim- 
visaged, dour-faced, unmcved. All he was able to 
dispose of was about twenty lots. Then he adjourned 
the sale until the following afternoon. 

Mr. Day discovered that the crowd was composed 
almost wholly of Scotsmen. The fact that they stayed 
throughout the proceedings convinced him that they 
had buying power. Only, he concluded, that he must 
change his selling tactics. Just how, he didn’t know. 
But he proceeded to try to find out. 

That evening he talked with the hotel barber and 
learned that the most popular Scotsman in town was 
Tavish McTavish. Mr. Day immediately investigated 
whether McTavish had attended the sale. He had. 
But, like most of his neighbors, he had refrained from 
buying. This was all Mr. Day needed. 

Next day he went to the sale well ahead of time 
and had Tavish McTavish pointed out to him. In the 
most casual way the auctioneer fell to talking with 
McTavish. He wormed out of him the lots McTavish 
most wanted to buy. It wasn’t easy to win McTavish’s 
confidence, but Day’s grasp of human nature was and 
is one of the things which make him a master sales- 
man. 

When the auction started Mr. Day maneuvered to 
have Tavish McTavish buy the first lot offered. The 
rest was easy. “Who wants to buy the lot next to 
Tavish McTavish?” he shouted. “Think of saying, 
*Morning’s morning, Tavish!’ over the back fence!” 

Some of the stern faces broke into a smile. The lots 
started to go, at first slowly, then faster. The whole 
seventy-five lots in the block which was to have the 
-honor of housing Tavish McTavish were soon dis- 
posed of. Then Mr. Day started on the block across 
the street, with this bit of blarney, “Think of being 
able to say, ‘Evening’s evening, Tavish McTavish!” 
There were more smiles—and more sales. 

Thus, through brilliant strategy, diplomacy, ‘re- 
sourcefulness and understanding of human nature, a 
threatened fiasco was turned into a hundred per cent. 


success. 
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The Highest Possible Wage 


What is the highest wage that can be paid 
and should be paid? B. C. Forbes will begin, 
in the next issue, a series of A. B. C. articies 
on this subject, written in language that will 
be easily understood by ordinary workers, to 
whom they are particularly addressed. The 
educational value of these articles will be such 
that it is planned to publish them later in book 
form at an extremely low price, so that em- 
ployers may be able to distribute copies to 
their workers at nominal cost. 




















The trouble with many people is that they expect 
others to do a lot for them. Nobody can do so very 
much for you. The present, passing excitement over 
the Frenchman, Coue, and his “Day by day in every 

way I am getting better and bet- 


WHAT ter” slogan, really springs from 
pon the mistaken notion that he is 
FOR YOU able to do wonders, not to say 


miracles, for people who obtain 
his services. But almost the first words uttered by 
Coue on his arrival in America were: “I have never 
cured anybody of any ailment in my life, and I have 
never claimed to. I am not going to cure anybody 
on this trip. That is impossible. But if I can succeed, 
as I have done in the past, in helping others to under- 
stand themselves and exercise their minds so that 
they can improve their physical condition and get 
better health and happiness, I shall have lived up 
to the only claims that I have made.” 

That’s common sense. This apparently level-headed 
Frenchman has developed a faculty for arousing or 
inducing people to start very vigorously to help them- 
selves. That’s all. You get nothing for nothing in 
this world, and you get mighty little without expend- 
ing effort. 

ee 

We may not fill pulpits, but each of us lives a ser- 

mon—some sort of SEYRON—EVETY day. 
* 


Two of the biggest and best-known business con- 
cerns in Chicago have just selected new presidents, 
and it is interesting to note that in both cases they 
began at the bottom with the companies of which 

they now become the heads. F. 


TWO Edson White, who succeeds J. 
ae Ogden Armour as president of 
BIG JOBS Armour & Company on Mr. Ar- 


mour’s election to the chairman- 
ship of the board, began work as a car checker twenty- 
seven years ago. He has risen step by step until, at 
forty-nine, he becomes the active, directing head of 
this whole vast enterprise. 

James Simpson, who has been elected as president 
of Marshall Field & Company, began there as an office 
boy. He succeeds John G. Shedd, who was engaged 
by Marshall Field personally at $10 a week. 
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It Was Such a Nice Little Snowball When It Started Rolling 
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It would be interesting, would it not, to analyze 
what percentage of the heads of our great business 
enterprises rose from the ranks of the concerns they 
now direct, and what percentage were brought from 
the outside to take command? Some day I hope to 
compile such data. The figures are likely to reveal that 
it pays better in the end not to become a rolling stone— 
at any rate, after one passes the twenties. 

2-8 

Don’t become unduly alarmed over the apparent 
rupture between Britain and France as a consequence 
of their failure to agree at the recent Paris conference 
upon German reparation terms. Is if not entirely 

possible that there was at the 


AMERICA back of the heads of European 
a statesmen the thought that threat- 
IN EUROPE ened catastrophe would move the 


United States to take a hand in 
effecting a settlement? 

There never has been room for doubt, to my mind, 
that circumstances would force this country to lend 
assistance in solving the colossal problems bequeathed 
by the World War. But popular sentiment for a long 
time appeared to be opposed to such action. Unques- 
tionably, sentiment has changed as understanding of 
the whole situation has been grasped by the majority 
of the American public. Senator Borah’s right-about- 
face merely reflects the transformation in our farmers’ 
attitude towards Europe. It finally dawned upon 
grain-growers, cattle raisers, cotton growers and 
others that they could not hope to obtain high prices 
for their products if the European market collapsed. 

It is earnestly to be hoped that effective action will take 
the place of honeyed words before it is too late. Personally, 
I have faith that sound sense will assert itself in 
time. 

Germany as well as France needs plain speaking. 
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If I were asked to name a cure-all for the woes of 
the world, I would reply, “Education and righteous- 
ness.” Without education, without enlightenment, a 
person often cannot tell right from wrong. Ignorance 
breeds all manner of evil and in- 
justice. One of the most valuable 
gains of recent years has been in 
the spread of education concern- 
ing business and economics. For 
example, gratifying headway has been made in bring- 
ing home to the rank and file of the people a clear 
understanding of the fact that they cannot harass or 
wreck public utility corporations without wrecking the 
service furnished. The majority of people now know 
that the surest way to bring about miserable street 
car service is to bankrupt the company running the 
street cars. Many people, including not a few farmers, 
also realize to-day that adequate railway ’ transporia- 
tion cannot be furnished unless the railways receive 
adequate income to maintain their roads, their loco- 
motives, their cars, etc. 

In other words, genuine progress has been made in 
educating the public to understand that in order to live 
you must let live. The progress made in this respect 
is reflected by the more reasonable and sensible atti- 
tude now taken by most Federal and State regulatory 
bodies towards the corporations under their jurisdic- 
tion. At first too many regulators regarded themselves 
as merely prosecutors of corporations, as attorneys 
for the public. To-day they recognize that their duty 
is to act as judge and jury, to dispense even justice 
to all parties. It has been discovered that it is hurtful 
to the public in the end to hurt enterprises serving 
the public. 

One result of this evolution is that the securities of 
utility corporations are becoming safer and safer in- 
vestments. 


THE PUBLIC'S 
UNDERSTANDING 
OF BUSINESS 

IS BETTER 


Two-Line Editorials 


If prices and wages go up very far, prosperity will blow 
up. 


— 
The public will strike against any coal strike. 
~ * * 


Either immigration will be increased or business activ- 
ity decreased. 
¢ 4.2 


A prediction: Building costs will end the year lower. 
ee s 


A headline: “$1,090,080,080 Added to Standard Oil 
Stocks.” Are they mixing water with oil? 
oe ae 
Anyway, financial and business leaders couldn’t do worse 
than the politicians have done in handling reparations. 
e's 


Demands for capital this year will be heavy. 
xk * 


‘Don’t assume that goods will sell themselves all through 
1923. Advertise. 


A probability: Par for sterling this year. 
* * * 


Let’s wait and judge by its fruits the new “code” offic- 
ially drawn up—or laid down—for trade associations. 
- ? 


* 
Rubber shares should stretch upwards. 
ee 


If the politicians “ride” the railroads too hard, st will 
go hard with labor and all the rest of us. 
a2 
At last the West has awakened to the fact that Europe 
buys American grain—when it has peace and the price. 
+ * 
America hasn’t yet held out a hand to Europe, but st has 
one foot in the water. 


Se © 
Men have a right to work as well as to strike. 
* 2 


When Russia’s stock of gold is—shortly—all spent, ex- 
pect important happenings. 








Do you want a book that will “get you”? Send to “Forbes” for “‘The Silver Lining,” by Tom 


Dreier. 


own a million dollars. 





It tells you how to be a millionaire though you may not 


The price is $2. 








~~ a wy a oe 





Puelicher, Apostle of Better 
Understanding 
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The Kind of Man Who Heads the American Bankers Associa- 
tion—His Aggressive, Two-Sided Educational Efforts 


cally opposite effects on the 
men who engage in it. 

Some it deadens into routine 
drudges. They become little more 
than mere mechanized humans, func- 
tioning with about as much imagina- 
tion as an adding machine. 

Others it stimulates with a restless 
desire to transcend the routine of 
banking. They find in it a 
peculiarly broad opportunity 
for substantial social service, 
and not merely a lifeless 
mechanism to perform certain 
limited financial functions. 

These statements of the case 
apply not only to bank clerks. 
They are equally true of high 
bank executives. Some are 
automatons and some are 
dynamic social forces in their 
banking activities. 

Perhaps it is not primarily 
banking that creates this dif- 
ferentiation—perhaps it is just 
the general tendency of men 
to divide into these two types. 
But this at least is true: There 
is something in the nature of 
banking that makes its men 
react particularly strongly to 
the inherent characteristics 
that tend to divide them into 
patient drudges and practical 
dreamers. 

Banking itself is distinctly 
dual in its nature. It is, in one 
aspect, the most mechanical of 
businesses, requiring the end- 
less iteration of certain pre- 
cise bookkeeping operations 
whose deadly accuracy is es- 
sential to safe and profitable 
banking. Restless and imaginative 
natures have no permanent place 
here. 

In the other aspect it is the 
guardian of the nation’s funds and 
executive manager of that great pub- 
lic utility, the credit resources of the 
country, that in periods of prosperity 
it distributes to drive the whirring 
activities of industry and stimulate 
the course of trade, and that in 
periods of doubt and depression it 
conserves and applies cautiously to 
the reconstruction of the business life 


B av exe has two diametri- 


By Gurden Edwards 


of the nation. It is this aspect of 
banking which presents a vision of 
social service to stir the imagination 
of leadership. 

Banking thus demands the services 
of both types of men. Both are es- 
sential to its stability, its efficiency, 
and its maximum of public useful- 
ness. Each in his own way serves 
the nation. 





JOHN H. PUELICHER 


President, American Bankers Association 


I have been in a position during the 
past few years to watch, at close 
quarters, banking at work—to ob- 
serve its effects on human nature— 
to see both the deadening power of 
its routine and the inspiring urge it 
gives to leadership. No more not- 
able example has come to my atten- 
tion than one that is bound to engage 
the attention of the nation more and 
more during the coming year—no 
more striking instance of a person- 
ality that has received an especially 
high stimulus for social service from 





his banking experience—an experi- 
ence, withal, that has had its ful? 
measure of the deadening side of 
banking. 

He was born in Milwaukee in 1869, 
the son of a tanner. His attendance 
at the Milwaukee public schools 
terminated at the seventh grade, when 
he went to work in a carpet store. 
Later he clerked in a shoe store, then 
in a wholesale millinery house. 
At sixteen he entered the em- 
ploy of a bank. That bank 
suspended a few years later, 
and he went to another bank 
in Milwaukee. 

He is with this bank still. 
He is president of it now. But 
before he became president he 
served many years in the rou- 
tine of banking. He was a 
clerk from 1893 until 1905, 
when he was made assistant 
cashier; the next year he be- 
came cashier; eight years 
later he was made vice-presi- 
dent; and in 1920 he became 
president. 

In October, 1922, he was 
elected president of the Ameri- 
can Bankers Association at 
the greatest, mgst publicly im- 
portant convention ever held 
by that organization of over 
22,000 American banks—the 
greatest aggregation of finan- 
cial power in the world. 

This is the outward story of 
the career of John Huegin 
Puelicher, head of the Mar- 
shall and Ilsley Bank of Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin. But the 
big story, the true significance 
of his career, lies behind these 
typical facts of an American self- 
made man. 

The intellectual mold of the mature 
man is shaped by a word, a phrase, 
an event of his plastic boyhood. The 
nation is undoubtedly the great bene- 
ficiary of the circumstances that cut 
short John H. Puelicher’s school 
career in the seventh grade. With 
an intense earnestness that could 
have come only from a hunger for 
schooling thus for a time left unsatis- 
fied, he is the outstanding figure to- 
day among bankers in his aggressive 
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activity for education, with the chief 
emphasis on that phase of education 
which will diffuse a wider under- 
standing of business fundamentals 
among all the people. 


The termination of his public 
school career by no means meant the 
termination of his own education. 
Early in his banking days he realized 
the need for himself and others en- 
gaged in banking of a more formal 
discipline in both the technical de- 
tails and the basic economic aspects 
of the business than could come 
through the slow, hard school of first- 
hand experience alone. Educa- 
tion makes one the heir of the 





him is in direct ratio with the growth 
of his rapidly expanded field of use- 
fulness. 

“Twenty years ago banking had 
but few preparatory sources from 
which to draw. The bank president 
was more often the successful gen- 
eral storekeeper than the trained 
student of finance. His experience 
was ample for community banking, 
but he could hardly have regarded 
himself as capable of handling finan- 
cial affairs beyond community limits. 
The experience of the banking office, 
coupled with natural ability and with 
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standing within the banking business 
itself, 


Education, as distinguished from 
mere proficiency, knows no bounds, 
for it is universal in its values. Mr. 
Puelicher has seen that, if it is essen- 
tial for bank men and women to 
understand broad fundamental busi- 
ness principles, it was equally essen- 
tial for the general public to know 
them as well, since after all banking 
is but the hand of the public doing 
the public’s work. That work will be 
well done as the brain is well 
schooled. 

It is to be noted, as a part 
of this phase of his interest in 








ages—and one of the rich 
gifts of the past was to be 
found in studying the ac- 
cumulated experience of bank- 
ing, whose lore extends back 
thousands of years before the 
Christian era, and whose de- 
velopment as a practical and 
better servant of mankind is 
still going on apace to-day. 

In his early banking days, 
therefore, Mr. Puelicher be- 
came actively interested in the 
American Institute of Bank- 
ing, the great, nation-wide 
college in practical banking of 
the American Bankers Asso- 
ciation, whereby bank men and 
women can advance their 
knowledge and understanding 
of their work while earning 
their livelihood at it. He was 
one of the original founders 








as a banker. 


their business. 


Man and Banker 


ALWAYS {think of John H. 
Puelicher first as a man, then 
Some men we think 
of only as manufacturers or mer- 
chants or brokers or executives. 
They are so steeped in their 
money-making activities that we 
cannot think of them apart from 
There-are others 
equally successful and equally 
important whom we think of first 
of all as men, as human, humane 
men. Mr. Puelicher, the recently- 
elected president of the American 
Bankers’ Association, is of this 
larger, broader, finer type—The 
Editor. , 


education, that he has been 
chairman of the Milwaukee 
School Board and president of 
the Association for Public 
Play and Social Education, is 
chairman of the executive 
committee of the Wisconsin 
Colleges, Associated, and is 
trustee of Marquette Univers- 
ity Medical School and Mil- 
waukee-Downer College. 

But the broadest aspect of 
his educational activity, the 
-one that differentiates his 
work from the work of all 
other public-spirited advocates 
of education, is found in the 
record of his chairmanship of 
the Committee on Public 
Education of the American 
Bankers Association during 
the past year, and also in his 
announced determination as 














of the institute, and at one 
time was chairman of its na- 
tional executive committee. 
In 1902 he founded the Milwaukee 
chapter of the institute and was its 
president. 

He was a student as well as a 
founder of the institute. In 1906, 
by which time*he had become cashier 
of his bank, he augmented his own 
individual studies in banking and 
economics by the more formal cur- 
riculum of the institute, enrolling in 
the course in practical banking. In 
1910 he took the courses in commer- 
cial law and political economy. He 
received that year his certificate as a 
graduate. 

Mr. Puelicher visions the work of 
the American banker of today in 
large terms. Of him he says: 

“The American banker is con- 
fronted by his greatest opportunity. 
The solution of the world’s economic 
problems is calling for thought of the 
highest order. The banker functions 
at the very center of our economic 
existence. He must take that share 


of the responsibility of solving these 
problems which his position demands. 
Irom a village banker serving his 
growing community, he has in the 
course of evolution become a world 


banker. 


The knowledge reqiured of 


such outside study as the then re- 
latively few books on banking and 
finance permitted, developed some 
bankers of exceptional ability, but 
not many of the grade required by the 
demands of the profession to-day. 
Only a few of the larger universities 
recognized banking and commerce in 
the curriculum. 

“Then came the institute and with 
it the recognition of banking as a 
profession—a profession requiring 
special knowledge, special training, 
men of a high order of both capas 
bility and character, men to assume 
responsibility, men capable of remain- 
ing true to a trust, men selected by 
the inexorable law of fitness, to be- 
come quasi-public servants, for the 
quality of service rendered by the 
banker has made him a recognized 
public servant. To-day we find some 
fifty thousand young men and 
women, members of the institute, pre- 
paring for the greater responsibili- 
ties of that profession.” 

Men like Mr. Puelicher have a 
constantly broadening vision. It has 
not sufficed him that he gave his 
energies successfully to bringing 
about deeper and broader under- 


president of the organization 
during the coming year to 
place a special weight in his 
administrative policies on the need 
and means for the inculcation of 
more general understanding of busi- 
ness and banking fundamentals. 


Under his direction a country-wide 
system of talks by bankers in the 
public schools of the nation on the 
simple truths of business was carried 
out by the Committee on Public Edu- 
cation. The particular aim was to 
awaken in young minds an interest 
and receptivity to sound economic 
principles in an era when, as the in- 
evitable aftermath of the convulsive 
business movements of the war 
period, the dissemination of propa- 
ganda of social discontent, of un- 
sound money doctrines, and of other 
economic misteachings was particu- 
larly aggressive. 

John H. Puelicher, banker, self- 
made man, lay-teacher, and, above 
all, advocate of better understanding 
of the true values of life, has served 
his time and his nation in a great 
battle in the West against the foes of 
civic order in a. way from which 
the nation at large, unknowingly per- 
haps, but none the less truly, will 
benefit in great and lasting measure. 

(Continued on page 423) 
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Analyzing the Reasons for Failures—Labor’s Changing Status— 
Price Ups and Downs— Distributing and Retailing 


By Roger W. Babson 


(Copyrighted by Babson’s Statistical Organization) 


munity in which you were 
born it will be found to have 
this general history: 
have risen and fallen. 
Industries change and the city 
or village must either go ahead or 
go backward. Nothing stands still 
in this world. Unless there is 
progress there is deterioration; in 
fact, there must be a certain 
amount of progress to offset 


| F you will look over the com- 


Families 


however, did make a mistake in 
resisting, instead of recognizing, 
the changed conditions, especially 
as it was not a new thing to have 
changed conditions. 

There has been a_ constant 
change in the relation of employer 
and servant since the days of 
feudalism and slavery. A constant 
evolution has been going on during 
the past thousand years, and there 


have seen labor unions develop to 
an amazing extent. These are 
often repulsive to those who have 
built up a business without being 
hampered by labor leaders. But 
the labor union is as inevitable as 
the income tax. The next genera- 
tion will take labor unions for 
granted, but they will have new 
problems with which to contend. 
Socialism, I. W. W- ism, Bol- 

shevism, or some other kind 








the inevitable depreciation. 

Therefore, one does not 
study fundamental condi- 
tions simply to increase his 
business. A man must know 
fundamentals in order to 
exist and to hold his present 
position. Therefore, in these 
final articles let me review 
briefly the various features 
already discussed. Let us 
analyze in a general way the 
reasons for failures, and 
from these reasons draw 
constructive plans for our 
own work. 

The study of declining 
businesses shows that a mis- 
understanding of the labor 
problem is an important 
factor in-causing men to lose 
their businesses. This ap- 
plies both to the old genera- 
tion and to the new genera- 
tion. The old generation 
was brought up on the 
“master and servant” prin- 
ciple. The old families drew 





workers. 


Babson Says: 


HAVE NO FEARS as to the 
ultimate outcome of the struggle 
between employers and wage 
Ultimately those who 
have money will learn to give up, 
and those who have no money 
will learn to wake up. Employers 
will learn the lesson which the 
radicals are trying to teach, and 
the wage workers will learn the 
lesson which the employers are 
trying to teach. Those who have 
money will gradually learn that 
their safety and prosperity de- 
pend upon others also being well 
off. Those who have not will 
learn that industry and thrift are 
the basis of all prosperity, and that 
we can all have more only as we 
produce more. 


of “ism” will disconcert the 
young business men of 
twenty years hence. The 
important point for us to 
realize is that there will 
always be something for us 
to contend with along labor 
lines. } 
Another factor which has 
broken many previously suc- 
cessful business men_ has 
been an attempt by them to 
monopolize certain trade in 
their village, city, or coun- 
try. An analysis of business 
men shows that most of 
them do not deliberately set 
out to make money. They 
enjoy their business as we 
enjoy a game; and they fight 
in it as our ancestors fought 
for fish and fowl. Conse- 
quently, when such men ac. 
cumulate money enough and 
a business which should 
satisfy them, they are no 
more contented than when 
they started. They love the 

















a broad black line between 
employer and employee. So 
long as they had what they called 
“faithful workers”—workers with- 
out courage and ambition—they 
were happy and prosperous. They 
understood handling these docile 
employees who looked up to their 
employers intent only upon carry- 
ing out their orders. This was the 
kind of workers they had in the 
“good old days’—workers who 
seldom asked for more pay, who 
were satisfied with their condition, 
and who were content with the in- 
dustrial system of their day. 

The employers of those days, 


has been just as much change dur- 
ing the past generation as during 
previous generations. This change 
will continue. Why should it stop 
suddenly with our generation? 
The employers who have recog- 
nized this change and have adapted 
themselves to it, have continued 
in business. Most of those who 
have bucked the change have 
fallen by the wayside. That the 
readers of these articles may 
recognize that these changes are 
inevitable is my earnest desire. 
During the past twenty years we 


game so much that they 
keep on playing and playing. 
Not being satisfied with their suc- 
cess, they try to swamp competi- 
tors, take on new lines, and start 
in new fields. In many cases this 
brings disaster. 

Many of the large business fail- 
ures have been due to an attempt 
to create monopolies, or to con- 
trol the prices of certain raw ma- 
terials or products. This has al- 
most always proved a mistake. 
Never in the history of the wor'd 
has a permanent monopoly been 
established. Such a corner has 
lasted only a short time. Much 
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more money has been lost by at- 
tempting to control markets than 
has ever been made by that 
process. 

As you go forth into business 
may your motto be, “Live and let 
live.” Don’t try to do all the busi- 
ness in your community or in your 
line. Never attempt to crush com- 
petitors. There is enough business 
for all. Business makes business. 
Our prosperity ultimately depends 
upon the other fellows being pros- 
perous also. In order for us to 
sell goods the other fellow must 
be able to buy. Let us help him 
prosper. 

Instead of trying to make money 
by cornering the market our great 
opportunity will be in traveling 
with the market. Most of the suc- 
cessful merchants are those who 
have studied fundamental condi- 
tions and have known when 





upon jobbers for the sale of their 
products. He alone insisted that 
the product must be sold direct to 
the consumer by mail. Against the 
advice of the older firms in the city 
this young man burned his bridges 
by severing his connection with the 
jobbers, and started to form a 
direct personal connection with 
consumers all over the country. 
The first effect of any such 
change is naturally depressing. He 
lost much trade in the early days. 
He got the ill will of the jobbers, 
and they in turn passed this ill will 
on to the retailers. The banks 
withdrew their credit, and for two 
or three years the situation looked 
bad. This man, however, was a 
student of fundamental conditions. 
He had studied the industry and 
the sales possibilities as an en- 
gineer would study a contour map. 
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continually changing, and are 
changing as much to-day as they 
changed in the years gone by. He 
is now as stubborn as were the 
other manufacturers twenty-five 
years ago. He cannot see the 
light of the future any more than 
they could see it in their day and 
generation. 

Recognize fundamentals in con- 
nection with the selling of goods. 
Remember that evolution is con- 
tinually in progress in connection 
with the natures and desires of 
men and women. The cities and 
communities where your goods 
could best be sold a few years ago 
may have the least need of them 
to-day. Yet there are many fertile 
fields where your products to-day 
are very much wanted. Hunt up 
those fertile fields. 

Business is always good some- 

where. The business cycle 





to buy. These men have not 


is continually in progress, 





attempted to stop the ebb 
and flow of the tide, but 
rather have planned their 
merchandising to take ad- 
vantage of this ebb and flow. 
They have bought intelli- 
gently; they have studied 
and been guided by funda- 
mental conditions. Either 
consciously or unconsciously 
they have watched the busi- 
ness cycle and planned their 
merchandizing campaigns in 
accordance therewith. 

It is an old saying that 
anything well bought is half 
sold. Certainly the greatest 
losses in business have come 
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where. 
mental 


USINESS is always good some- 
where. The business cycle is 
continually in progress, but it 
travels gradually across the coun- 
try. north and south, or east and 
west. The sun rises and sets once 
in every twenty-four hours, but it 
rises at a different time in the East 
than in the West. 
prosperity is always shining some- 
The student of funda- 
conditions will always 
know where that bright spot is and 
there he will be selling his wares. 


The sun of 


but it travels gradually 
across the country north and 
south or east and west. 
The sun rises and sets once 
in every twenty-four hours, 
but it rises at a different 
time in the East than in the 


West. The sun of pros- 
perity is always shining 
somewhere. The student of 


fundamental conditions will 
always know where that 
bright spot is and there he 
will be selling his wares. 
The selling of goods is 
very much bound up with 
the tastes, customs, and 
fashions of the _ people. 











from over-buying, or from 








loading up at the wrong 
time in the changing business cycle. 

Hence, the great importance of 
studying fundamental conditions 
when buying raw materials, manu- 
factured products, and commodi- 
ties in general. Instead of having 
this cycle work against you and 
cause you losses the thing to do is 
to capitalize it and profit by it. 
The course of prices is much like 
a stream of water; one can row 
with it, or one can row against it. 

I recently visited a city which 
has been famous for its manufac- 
ture of one product. Nearly all 
the factories are engaged in the 
manufacture of this product, and 
almost the entire income of the 
people depends on its sale. Owing 
to changed conditions this sale has 
been greatly hampered in recent 
years. Out of some twenty large 
concerns only one is prosperous 
to-day. 

The prosperity of this one con- 
cern is due to its selling methods. 
Its owner alone of all the manu- 
facturers of the city recognized 
that they could no longer depend 


Without prejudice, one way or the 
other, he had come to the conclu- 
sion that fundamental conditions 
in the market had changed. He 
found that the goods were being 
purchased by a different class of 
people than formerly, and for a 
different reason. He believed that 
the retailers no longer had the 
same incentive to push these goods 


that they formerly had; but would 


naturally push a competing line 
that. would sell more easily. Hence 
he stuck to his proposition to sell 
direct by mail. Suddenly the tide 
turned in his favor. Orders came 
in at a tremendous rate. Success 
justified his study and conclusions. 
To-day his plant is running full 
time while most of the other plants 
in that city are shut down. 

Yet I should not be surprised if 
in the next cycle he is superseded 
by some other firm. Although he 
was the first to take an advanced 
step, yet he has been satisfied with 
this one step forward and has not 
taken a second ora third. He fails 
to recognize that conditions are 





These likewise are changing 
constantly in accordance 


with definite economic laws. We 
criticize women as being the 
slaves of taste, custom, and 


fashion, but can they help it? If 
they cannot help it, it is due to 
the fact that taste, custom, and 
fashion are governed by funda- 
mental laws. If this is so, it is en- 
tirely possible to forecast the 
changes. This is being done to- 
day by many manufacturers and 
merchants. The study of past his- 
tory and the relation between 
cause and effect is teaching these 
men to forecast tastes, customs 
and fashions, of a year or even five 
years hence. 

When I was a boy there was a 
great demand for salt fish. I 
clearly remember how my father 
always had a whole salt fish hung 
by the tail in the back entry. 
About so often mother would go 
out and cut a piece off, and we 
would have what was known as a 
salt fish dinner. Then followed a 
time when people refused to buy 
whole fish, and insisted on buying 
it cut up and “boned.” People 
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still bought cod dried and salted, 
but they wanted it packed neatly 
in a little box. The fishing firms 
who were the first to recognize 


the change in this demand made a - 


great deal of money. 

Later a great demand developed 
for salt mackerel. The man in 
the West who had been brought 
up as a boy in the East could take 
one of these salt mackerel from 
the pickle and have a broiled fish 
that reminded him of his boyhood 
days. So the demand for even 
boneless cod decreased and the 
demand for salt mackerel in- 
creased. Those firms that went 
into the mackerel business made a 
lot of money, while those who 
stuck to the cod and haddock trade 
did not. However, after people 
became more prosperous, they 
were no longer satisfied with salt 
mackerel. They wanted fresh 
mackerel and fresh halibut. Thus 
the fresh fish industry came to Le 
developed. Fresh fish is to-day 
sent in refrigerator cars to all 
parts of the country. You can get 
as fine fresh mackerel in Chicago, 
St. Louis, or Denver, as in Glou- 
cester, Mass., or Portland, Maine. 
Many firms that are now in the 
fresh fish business are making 
money, but those who refused to 
recognize the change in conditions 
are having very dull business. 


Keeping Up with the Times 


Now we find still another change 
in fish fashions. Recently I visited 
the plant of the largest fish con- 
cern in America. Only one de- 
partment was working at full 
capacity. Upon asking the reason, 
the reply came, “Because this is 
the ‘Ready-to-Fry’ department.” 
I went over to the building to see 
what’ was being done and there I 
found them cooking fish and 
potatoes, mixing them together 
and canning them. Each can con- 
tained sufficient to make six fish 
balls. This is the stage at which 
the fish business is to-day. While 
my father was satisfied with a 
whole cod tied by the tail, hanging 
on the back porch, my daughter 
will buy fish only when it is cooked 
and mixed with potatoes, ready for 
immediate use. 

We well might stop and talk on 
the laziness of the growing genera- 
tion, and insist that as cod-fish and 
salt mackerel were good enough 
for us they should be good enough 
for the generations to come. But 
we will never make business suc- 
cesses by arguing against in- 


evitable changes. 

If you are not successful in your 
selling to-day, it is probably be- 
cause you do not recognize the 
business cycle in your sales and do 
not take advantage of the changes 
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“Trying to get rich quick insures 
one’s dying poor.” 
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in territories, industries, 
customs, and fashions. 

What I have said thus far applies 
mainly to national distributors, 
who are interested in selling the 
country as a whole. When it 
comes to the retailer in a given 
city the problem is more intricate 
and the need of studying funda- 
mentals is even greater. I say this 
because the national distributor 
has such a wide territory that the 
law of averages works largely in 
his favor. This is not so true with 
the retailer who is dependent upon 
a given community and a limited 
area for his market. A retailer, 
especially in a city with diversified 
interests, should study industries 
in connection with his merchandiz- 
ing. Moreover, a retailer—in a 
city like Brockton dependent upon 
shoes, or Havana dependent upon 
sugar, Memphis dependent upon 
cotton, or some of our Western 
cities dependent upon agriculture, 
lumber, or mining—who is de- 
pendent for his trade on the pros- 
perity of some one industry should 
give much attention to the study 
of industries. 

Some industry is always pros- 
perous. Even when business is 
poorest a merchant in New York, 
Chicago, or Philadelphia, or any 
large city can do good business by 
studying the industries of his city. 
In all large cities some one indus- 
try is always prosperous, and often 
several industries are prosperous. 


tastes, 


There are over 300 common lines 
of activity in this country, most 
of which are to be found in every 
city. There never is a time but 
that 10 per. cent. of them are doing 
well, and 5 per cent. of them are 
relatively prosperous. Five per 
cent. of 300 is fifteen. The able 
retailer will always seek out these 
fifteen or more industries and will 
purchase the goods that the people 
engaged in them will want and will 
buy. 


Must Satisfy Customers 


Many merchants fail because 
they buy only goods which they 
themselves like, or which they 
think other people should buy. 
These are narrow-minded small 
merchants. The greatest mer- 
chants absolutely ignore their own 
tastes, wishes, and _ prejudices. 
They do not attempt to determine, 
but rather they interpret the needs 
and desires of their customers. 

Every industry goes through a 
cycle of its own, and the cycles for 
different industries do not coin- 
cide. I have in mind four indus- 
tries, each one of which is travel- 
ling through a business cycle. 
Each one of these industries, in the 
course of eight years, traverses 
over-expansion, decline, depression, 
and improvement. But as I look 
over these industries to-day I find 
that each one of them is now in a 
different period. One industry is 

(Continued on page 422) 





The Other Side 


ANY men are inclined to be- 

lieve that the Great War has 

upset everything; that men and 

women are frivolous; that there 

has been a decided turn for the 
worse. 

But if you look in at the Public 
Library day or night you are likely 
to find a thousand men and women 
delving in the books, and the books 
that interest most are those of seri- 
ous character. 

Down in Washington Square the 
great structure of the Night School 
of the New York University has 
every room alight for long hours 
every night. 

Booksellers report an extraordi- 
nary demand for volumes on eco- 
nomic subjects. 

These are but a few instances. 
Others might be given. 

The night life of New York does 
not typify the Great City. It is 
only a phase and many of those 
who make up its multitude are vis- 
itors from the length and breadth 
of the land escorted and enter- 
tained by the men from whom they 
are buying goods and who will see 
in good time that their broad hos- 
pitality is included in the biil. 


“Man Without a Country” 


IG BILL HAYWOOD, hungry 

and penniless, weeping by the 
wayside in a Russian village, must 
know something of the feelings of 
the “Man Without a Country” de- 
picted by Edward Everett Hale. 
"What a mess Haywood has made 
of his life. 

He has considerable ability and 
is quite delightful as a conversa- 
tionalist. Like not a few labor 
leaders, he has not labored much. 
He was one of the prominent fig- 
ures in the bitter strike in the Cour 
d’Alene district of Idaho years ago 
and, with Moyer and Pettibone, 
was tried for his life for the mur- 
der of Governor Steunenburg. It 
was in that trial, by the way, that 
Wm. E. Borah, now U. S. Senator, 
first came to national notice. 

For twenty years or so Haywood 
has been drifting about the coun- 
try, popping up here or there where 
labor troubles were developing, 
talking much but doing little. He 
never was trusted much by the ex- 
treme radicals although he was 
classed as one of them. They said 
he lacked courage. Maybe they 


were right. His flight from Amer- 
ica would seem to prove it. He 
jumped his bail shortly before he 
was to be tried on a criminal 


Lights and Shadows 


By Richard Spillane 


charge and left a rich friend of The 
Cause to make good something like 
$20,000. 

Russia was The Promised Land 
to him. But he got there a bit late. 
Lenin and Trotsky had no particu- 
lar welcome for him. Probably the 
advices they got from America 
were enough to sour them. 

If Haywood returns to America 
he in all probability will go to jail. 
He'can expect nothing from Labor, 
for he betrayed those who were his 
friends. If he remains in Russia 
he will starve or nearly starve. He 
cannot speak the language and is 
friendless in a foreign land. 

To Big Bill Haywood, weeping 
by the wayside, in weak, hungry 
Russia, how true it must seem that 
“The mills of the Gods grind slow- 
ly, but they grind exceeding sure.” 


What Next in Taxis? 


NE company now has copies 

of the morning newspapers in 
its cars for patrons in the early 
hours of the day. 

Also on Sunday morning, when 
traffic ordinarily is light, it offers 
special rates to take families to 
church and pick them up and take 
them home after service. 


“Seventeen” 


E have societies for the pro- 

tection of almost everything 
and everybody except adolescent 
young men, and one should be or- 
ganized at once. 

This is why: 

Two youths attending a military 
college came to New York for the 
holidays. They wore their finest 
uniforms. The first place they 
went to was a hotel at which 
friends of one of them were stop- 
ping. 

The lobby delighted them and, 
after their call, they promenaded 
it to see and be seen. 

A kindly looking old gentleman 
beckoned to one of them. 

“Boy,” he said, “get me an 
evening paper.” 

“Sir!” exclaimed the cadet, 
spurning the nickel offered to him. 
“I’m not a servant, I wish you to 
know.” 

The gentleman looked a bit 
more closely at the lad and his uni- 
form and then said, “Excuse me, 
boy, I thought you were a bell 
hop.” 

That was bad enough, but later 
that day at a matinee when the two 
cadets were going down the aisle 
with two pretty girls a porcine per- 
son touched one of them on the 


arm and said, “Kid, get me a pru- 
gram.” 

The youth in uniform coldly in- 
formed the fat man he had made a 
mistake. “Well, now, what do you 
know about that?” the heavy- 
weight replied. “I thought, the 
way you're dolled up, you must ’a 
been the usher.” 

After the show the boys got into 
civilian clothes as quickly as pos- 
sible. 

Never again will they attempt 
to storm New York in full uni- 
form. 


Cupid Never Grows Old 


AN’S inhumanity to man is as 

nothing to a maiden aunt’s 
to her niece. From Boston comes 
the story of how Eva Sadowski, 
spinster, and 68, went to live with 
Nellie Grabol and gave $1,000 to 
her. As evidence of her affection 
the young woman bought a tomb- 
stone and burial garment for her 
aunt. 

Then the spinster stepped out and 
married Charles Lukas, who 
promptly demanded the return of 
the $1,000. 

Judge Murray now is filling the 
role of a modern Solomon trying 
to hold the'scales of justice even 
between a bridegroom and a 68- 
year-old bride on one hand and a 
sorrowing niece, a perfectly good 
tombstone and a burial shroud on 
the other. 

When do maiden ladies cease 
thinking about marriage? 

An earnest investigator once put 
this question to a woman of 95. 

“You'll have to ask someone 
older than I am,” was her answer. 


What’s in a Title? 


B tiers Wall Street Journal com- 
plains there no longer is dig- 
nity in the title, “Chairman of the 
Board.” 

There is. Judge Gary, of United 
States Steel, is an example. 

The fact, however, is that the 
title has been used in not a few in- 
stances as a cover for men “kicked 
up stairs,” which is the term the 
British employ for “shelved for 
cause.” 

What does a title signify, any- 
how? That of “The Little Cor- 
poral” meant as much in the case 
of Napoleon Bonaparte as “Em- 
peror.” 

A big man needs no title. His 
name is enough. For instance, 
Washington, Lincoln, Grant, Car- 
negie, Schwab, Edison, Morgan, 
Rockefeller, Ford. 














“Never Again” 






Will This Town Want for Coal 


getting as much coal as it 

would like to have this win- 
ter. In that respect, it is very 
much like the rest of the United 
States. In another way, however, 
it is radically different. The citi- 
zens of Port Washington have 
raised their right hands in the air 
and have solemnly said, “Never 
again!” And they mean it. 

Any other forehanded and de- 
termined community can use just 
such a plan as Port Washington 
has worked out. It is based on the 
well-known principle that a bird in 
the hand is worth two in the bush. 

This is how it happened: In 
some respects, Port Washington, 
after its discovery by commuters, 
outgrew its merchants. For in- 
stance, families seemed to arrive 
faster than the local coal dealers 
could take care of them. To re- 
lieve this situation, the Port Wash- 
ington Taxpayers’ Association has 
been operating, for several years, a 
co-operative plan of coal buying 
for its members. Under this plan, 
the coal is bought in carload lots 
and distributed to the members, at 
cost, in accordance with their re- 
quirements. This year, however, 
the requirements have been greater 
than the available supply of coal— 
or, if not greater, at least so great 
that the committee in charge of the 
coal distribution has had to work 
overtime to see that all members 
were supplied with fuel. 


Pie WASHINGTON is not 


Buy Coal In Spring 


The members of the coal commit- 
tee are New York business men. 
After a day’s work, of the kind that 
is supposed to leave the tired busi- 
ness man in such condition that 
he can respond to nothing more 
serious than a musical comedy, 
they come home to act as coal deal- 
ers, and spend their evenings dis- 
cussing ways and means of getting 
carloads of coal from the mines, 
over the railroads, through New 
York City, and into the most needy 
coal bins, and all in accordance with 
the legal restrictions that surround 
the handling of hard coal in these 
dark days. They could see that 
something was wrong—fundament- 
ally and seriously wrong. Their 
neighbors told them so. 

And, by a process of study and 
analysis, they arrived at the very 


By Gordon Wilson 
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Distribution of coal to the poor of New 

York City. Scenes like this could be 

avoided if the coal-buying plan outlined 
here were generally adopted. 


same conclusion which has_ been 
preached, vainly, to the American 
public for the last twenty years, 
namely, that coal bins should be 
filled while the birds are singing. 
Alexander Stern, the chairman of 
the Taxpayers’ Coal Committee, re- 
gards talk as a means, rather than 
an end. He wanted to know why 
—why was it that people refused 
to buy coal in the spring and sum- 
mer, when it was plentiful and 
cheap, and persisted in buying it in 
winter, when it was dear and hard 
to get. There were two possible 
reasons: one, the happy-go-lucky, 
hand-to-mouth spirit with which 
we Americans are likely to regard 
life in general; and, the other, the 
possibility that, in these days of 
high living costs, some people 


_ might find it inconvenient to pay, 


at one time, for a whole year’s sup- 
ply of coal. 

With this analysis of the situa- 
tion, the problem was as good as 
solved. Next spring, the Port 
Washington Taxpayers’ Associa- 
tion will buy coal for the use of its 
members during the winter of 1923- 
24. If members do not stock up 
with coal in the spring, they will 
have to look out for themselves. 
There will be no reason why they 
should not buy coal in the spring— 
thanks to the Port Washington Na- 
tional Bank and the Taxpayers’ 
plan. They will have ten months 
in which to pay for the coal, in- 
stead of having to pay for it in five 
or six months, as they would if 
they bought it as needed. 

Every member of the Taxpay- 
ers’ Association will be asked to 
turn in his order this month for 
the coal that he will need next 


winter. He will be told, as nearly 
as possible, what the coal will cost 
him, put into his coal bin, and he 
will make an initial payment of 10 
per cent. of the estimated cost of 
his coal, plus one dollar a ton for a 
“reserve fund.” 

To illustrate, we will take the 
case of Mr. Blank Dash, who places 
an order for ten tons of coal, at $14 
per ton, plus $1 per ton for the re- 
serve fund, the total order amount- 
ing to $150. In January, he will 
pay $15 to the bank, likewise in 
February and March. In April, his 
ten tons of coal will be delivered to 
him. Since he will then have paid 
the bank $45 on account, he will 
give the bank his note for $105, 
which he will proceed to pay off in 
monthly installments of $15. In 
October, he will have his winter’s 
supply of coal in the cellar, and 
paid for; and blizzards, car short- 
ages, and strikes will make no dif- 
ference in his young life. The re- 
serve fund will pay a few incidental 
expenses, and will protect the bank 
against any bad debts that might 
develop; when this has been done, 
any unused balance will be dis- 
tributed, pro rata, among those 
who contributed to it. The bank 
will finance the purchase and dis- 
tribution of the coal. It will add 
to its deposits and will receive in- 
terest on the notes in the usual 
way. 


How Communities Benefit 


The plan has been carefully 
studied in all its details, and is be- 
lieved to be thoroughly practicable. 
It is also believed that it will work 
as successfully in thousands of 
other communities as in Port 
Washington. Its general applica- 
tion would contribute materially to 
the solution of our annual coal 
problem. 

The local benefits will be cheaper 
coal, and the certainty of coal. The 
national benefits of a general adop- 
tion of this plan would be incal- 
culable. They would include more 
regular work, better living condi- 
tions and better feeling at the coal 
mines, and more normal and order- 
ly operation of the railroads at a 
season of the year when railroad 
operation is most difficult, an im- 
provement which, in turn, would 
react to the benefit of every phase 
of American industrial life. 
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, How One Man Did What 





“Couldn’t Be Done” 


Harvey C. Miller Hurdled All Difficulties to Establish World’s 
Largest Flour Port—A Lesson in Export Co-Operation 


g \HIs is a story of absorbing 
business interest because it 
tells how a lone business man, 

undaunted by the impossible, hur- 

died all difficulties and got the thing 
done. 

It starts where the business of 
winning the war left off—with a 
series of piers, warehouses, and rail 
storage yards on the banks of 
the Delaware at Philadelphia. 
Built at a cost of $20,000,000, 
for the concentration and 
shipment of ordnance, etc., and 
recognized by shipping men as 
the finest terminal of its kind 
in the world, for more than 
three years the plant lay idle. 

Then came the man with the 
idea and the persistence—the 
“guts”—to put it over. 

Result : 

A few months ago, the 
“Oregon Terminal,” as it was 
known in government circles, 
was formally opened under the 
name and auspices of the 
Philadelphia Tidewater Ter- 
minal, Inc., as the world’s 
largest and best equipped flour 
exporting centre. Since then 
solid trainloads of barrelled 
flour from the huge mills of 
the middle and northwest have 
been rolling in, until more 
than a half million barrels are 
in storage in the capacious cov- 
ered upper decks of the piers 
and in the adjoining ware- 
houses. Ships from all the 
seven seas are nosing into the 
slips, discharging all sorts of 
cargoes, some never before 
known as raw products in Philadel- 
phia shipping circles, and taking on 
flour, lumber, steel, and other prod- 
ucts of American mills and factories. 

On the surface it seems only nat- 
ural fcr the exporters, importers 
and manufacturers of the country 
to utilize the vast resources in mod- 
ern equipment bequeathed to them 
by a war government. But when 
the obstacles of timidity, inertia, and 
seeming indifference placed in the 
way of that use are explained, there 
is revealed an epic of achievement. 


By Wm. A. McGarry 


The one man who overcame them 
found after a year. of hard work 
that the battle was only half won. 
He was suddenly up against the 
keenest kind of competition, which 
burned up another six months’ of 
effort before the Flour Port became 
a fact. 


The man is Harvey C. Miller, 





HARVEY C. MILLER 


Whose sstick-to-itveness and ability to overcome 
numerous difficulties made Philadelphia the largest 


flour port in the world. 


president of the Merchants’ Ware- 
housing Company, the Southern 
Steamship Company, and the Union 
Dock & Terminal Company, and a 
guiding spirit in a half-dozen other 
equally large enterprises. He went 
into business in Philadelphia a quar- 
ter of a century ago, tackling what 
experts said was an impossibility by 
taking over a Kensington mill that 
no one else could run at a profit, 
and making a fortune out of it. 
Things that other men call impos- 
sible have held a peculiar lure for 


him ever since. For instance, in the 


. Tidewater Terminal project it was 


said a final objection would be the 
competition among the railroads. 
But the contract under which the 
terminal is now operating permits 
it to function as agents for the car- 
riers as well as the shippers. In effect, 
it is a railroad joining all others 
that touch the port. Not only 
has it made the city the world’s 
greatest flour port, but the 
' Terminal has plans under way 
to establish the largest coffee 
importing centre, and it is lit- 
erally putting the port on the 
map for steel and lumber ex- 
ports and for imports of a 
score of bulk commodities 
from every corner of the 
earth. 

The idea of using the ter- 
minal for peace-time purposes 
was first broached after the 
signing of the armistice. Port 
experts and members of the 
port committees in and around 
Philadelphia discussed it from 
time to time while demobiliza- 
tion was under way, and after, 
but nothing was done about 
it. When the period of business 
stagnation came the piers at 
the Oregon Terminal were 
crowded with idle ships. 
Everybody was in favor of 
putting it to some use, but no- 
body produced a plan that was 
not shot full of holes the day 
after it was suggested. 

Mr. Miller took hold of the 
project as a practical shipping 
man who had, as a matter of 

course, an intimate knowledge of 
marine banking methods, railroads, 
and exporting. He knew also the de- 
tails of the warehouse business. At 
that time he had no idea of attempt- 
ing to run the place himself. 
His only personal interest was in the 
use that could be made of it by his 
own companies. He had learned that 
the first requirement in getting ships 
to a port is to get tonnage—at least 
to have it assured. So he set out 
to line up the flour millers. In his 
own business he was acquainted with 
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the handicaps under which American 
erain brokers labored in their efforts 
to get foreign orders. The delay 
was ruinous. An agent took an or- 
der for flour for Liverpool delivery 
without knowing exactly when he 
could deliver it. He wired the order 
to a mill, and from one to two weeks 
might be used up in getting the flour 
to seaboard. Then it had to await 
the arrival of a ship. Under some 
circumstances there might be extra 
switching charges from one road to 
another, and another week or two 
of delay was not unusual. 

Equipped with floor plans show- 
ing the storage space and loading 
equipment, as well as the slips of 
the Oregon Terminal, Mr. Miller 
visited heads of the large American 
milling companies. They were in 
competition for*foreign orders taken 
by the agents, but they were quick to 
visualize the advantages of a joint 
storage centre that would put all of 
them two weeks nearer the European 
market. Since it was recognized that 
no single shipper could hope to swing 
the project alone, all the leading mem- 
bers of the American Federation of 
Millers approved the plan, with cer- 
tain stipulations. The capacity of the 
terminal is one million barrels, and 
space was alloted from that accord- 
ing to the capacity of each mill for 
foreign business. 

A. L. Goetzman, president of the 
American Federation of Millers, 
made the first stipulation. It was that, 
in the event of all obstacles being re- 
moved and a contract being drawn 
for the occupation and use of the 
terminal by the flour makers, Mr. 
Miller would agree to direct the op- 
eration of the Terminal. That de- 
mand also was voiced by Harry Helm, 
president of the Russell Miller Mill- 
ing Company; James Ford Bell, 
president of the Washburn-Crosby 
Company ; A. C. Loring, of the Pills- 
bury Flour Com- 
pany, and others. 
Up to that time 
Harvey C. Miller 
had made only a 
general proposi- 
tion. When he 
agreed to run the 
Terminal he had 
to draw up a 
definite plan, 
subject to what- 
ever terms he 
was able to make 
with the govern- 
ment and _ the 
railroads. 

It was realized 
from the outset 
that the railroads 
constituted the 
greatest barrier 
to the fruition 
of the scheme. 
Nothing could be 


done with them, however, until some 
definite arrangement had been made 
to take over the property. At that 
time the terminal was still in the cus- 
tody of the War Department and 
there were legal difficulties in the way 
of its disposition for commercial pur- 
poses. Mr. Miller enlisted the aid of 
Congressman George W. Edmonds, 
of Philadelphia. They learned after 
many conferences that the Terminal 
could be taken over on a long-term 
lease if it could be transferred to 
the United States Shipping Board. 
A bill was introduced in Congress 
providing for that transfer. It passed 
after considerable work, mainly be- 
cause it escaped organized opposi- 
tion from shipping interests of other 
cities who were not aware of the 
plan back of the change. 


Wins Over Railroad Officials 


Tentative arrangements were then 
made for the lease. They also 
hinged, like the deai made with the 
millers, on the outcome of negotia- 
tions with the railroads. Some effort 
had been made also to arrange for 
banking support, but the bankers 
refused to show more than a flicker 
of interest until they were assured 
that the project was otherwise fea- 
sible. That, in fact, was no small 
obstacle in the effort to line up the 
millers and the federal officials. 
The entire proposition was so inter- 
locked that at times some of those 
associated with Mr. Miller thought 
it would end in a hopeless tangle. 
But Miller went after the railroads. 

Alfred J.- Ball, foreign freight 
agent of the Pennsylvania Railroad, 
was one of the first of many railroad 
men to see the possibilities of the 
plan. But competition loomed up. 


At that time the Pennsylvania had 
the only track into the Terminal. 
There had been a Baltimore & Ohio 





The former army supply base at Philadelphia which, thanks to Mr. Miller, has been 


converted into one of the most modern export terminals in the United States. 
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connection with the same track, or- 
dered by the United States Railroad 
Administration, but when the roads 
went back to corporate ownership 
and control the B. & O. connection 
was severed. That road and the 
Philadelphia & Reading, of course, 
had connections elsewhere along the 
river front with the Pennsylvania 
system. Had they attempted to ship 
into the terminal under the old tar- 
iffs they would have been up against 
extra switching charges that, in the 
aggregate, would make the terminal 
too costly to be practicable. 

In that emergency Mr. Miller 
finally went to General W. W. Atter- 
bury, vice-president in charge of 
operation of the Pennsylvania. He 
succeeded in showing that official 
that a tremendous amount of new 
business could be brought in over 
Pennsylvania lines by the simple ex- 
pedient of giving the Reading and 
the B. & O. a fair chance at their 
share of the business. General Atter- 
bury issued orders to give both com- 
peting roads access to the terminal. 
That necessitated the making of new 
joint tariffs by all three roads, which 
of course had to be submitted to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission for 
approval. 

By that time some of the shipping 
men in other cities who had heard 
of Mr. Miller’s efforts to open the 
terminal, and had been busy scoffing, 
became apprehensive. Opposition to 
the plan stiffened. To offset it Mr. 
Miller went to the other trunk lines 
tapped by the Pennsy, the B. & O. 
and the Reading. He had no trouble 
getting their support. The millers 
also helped; they were enthusiastic 
over the plan and impatient to see 
it in operation. 

Eventually railroad co-operation 
was assured—contingent on the aid 
of the bankers. Mr. Miller was 


‘taking nothing for granted, but he 


had so many in- 
fluential interests 
identified with 
the project by 
that time that he 
expected little 
difficulty in get- 
ting the requisite 
financial support. 
Instead, that 
turned out to be 
the hardest part 
of the job. All 
that he had done 
before in the way 
of educational 
and missionary 
work was of no 
avail. He had to 
start all over 
again. In ef- 
fect, he had to 
“sell” banking to 
the financial 
houses of Phila- 
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delphia. The effort he put forth 
offers an illuminating commentary on 
the part tradition plays in banking. 
In its early history, Philadelphia 
was the leading American port. 
Maritime financing represented 
a large share of the business of 
its banks. As the port leadership fell 
away, however, banks took less and 
less interest in that form of business. 
Banker after banker told Mr, Miller 
that the Philadelphia institutions did 
not handle maritime business. When 
he found that belief everywhere he 
started on a new tack and after some 
months he succeeded in convincing 
the bankers that they ought to handle 
it. He showed them the profits to be 
made, and finally a plan was worked 
out under which the Tidewater Ter- 
minal issues certificate receipts for 
flour or any other commodities stored 
in its warehouses for export or im- 
port. And the certificates are now 
discounted readily at the banks. 
Agreement with the bankers made 
it possible to draw definite contracts 
with all other interests involved, and 
that entailed publicity, despite all the 
efforts to keep the project quiet until 
everything was settled. Experts in 
New York, Baltimore, Boston, Nor- 
folk, Galveston, and New Orleans as- 
serted, up to that point, that the plan 
was visionary. When tkey found 
something was to be done about it 
they got busy with counter proposi- 
tions. The news that the millers were 
making arrangements to spend a 
million dollars for the installation of 
special flour-handling machinery, that 
the railroads had filed new tariffs 
making the terminal a joint station 
for all trunk lines, and that the Tide- 
water Terminal lease had been drawn 
and was awaiting signature gave rise 
to a veritable storm of competition. 


A Twenty-Hour Conference 


The fight was carried to the millers, 
to the railroads, to the bankers, and 
to Washington. Galveston grain and 
shipping men ran a special train into 
the Northwest to advertise the ad- 
vantages of their port for flour ex- 
port. Baltimore offered to develop a 
big war terminal there. Congressmen 
and Senators of a dozen States went 
after the War Department and the 
Shipping Board, and nothing was left 
undone to balk the whole project. Mr. 
Miller had been giving two or three 
days a week of his time for a year 
and a half to this proposition that he 
had launched as a side issue, and he 
was in too deep to back out, even if 
he had wanted to. He took the firing 
line to meet the protests and objec- 
tions of competing cities and to keep 
the millers, the railroads, and the 
bankérs in line. He had one confer- 


ence-with flour millers that lasted for 
twenty hours, emerging somewhat 
fogged, but with his agreement intact. 
T*-e millers and the railroads soon 
acopted an attitude of resistance to 


‘man. 


the objections, and after more red 
tape had been eliminated the lease was 
signed by the Shipping Board late in 
July, 1922. 

A few hours later work had started 
on the installation of the new equip- 
ment. Simultaneously the railroads, 
heretofore competitors for business 
along the Philadelphia water front, 
tied up their tracks to give common 
entrance to the terminal and the new 
station rates were announcd. The 
terminal was opened officially August 
15, by which time there were carloads 
of flour in the yards ready for stor- 
age. Flour salesmen catering to the 
export trade in any Atlantic or Gulf 
coast port may now take orders for 
foreign delivery with assurance of be- 
ing able to get the flour at a moment’s 
notice and at the lowest rates. Amer- 
ican flour, in a word, is now virtually 
on a parity with the product of the 
British mills for speedy delivery. 


Benefits to American Industry 


The importance of that to the en- 
tire country, even though it benefited 
only a single industry, cannot be 
overestimated, In the opinion of grain 
men it will be five or ten years before 
the great Russian granary is in the 
European market again to the extent 
that it was before the war. That 
means that America must supply the 
demand abroad. Heretofore she has 
been supplying it in the form of grain, 
and European millers have produced 
the flour. By placing American mill- 
ers on a basis where they can compete 
with the Europeans an endless chain 
of benefits to American industry and 
agriculture is set up. 

“The extent of those benefits is 
almost inconceivable,’ says Mr. 
Miller. “They mean that millions of 
dollars in wages will be kept in this 
country for the American working- 
And that does not apply only 
to the miller and to the supply indus- 
tries. By turning our own wheat into 
flour we retain here the waste 
products so highly valued as fertilizer, 
thus making possible better crops, 
higher returns for the farmer, and 
lower prices for food products. 

“A disposition has been shown in 
some quarters to overshadow the na- 
tional advantages of the project in 
the light of its strictly local value. 
When it is considered that the busi- 
ness assured by the flour export in- 
dustry alone will make Philadelphia 
without question the second port of 
the United States, that is perhaps not 
to be wondered at. To my way of 
thinking, however, the real signifi- 
cance of what has been done here is 
the object lesson it carries in the 
elimination of waste through co- 
operative use of existing facilities. 

“To some extent what has been ac- 
complished in flour may be applied to 
any other business. 

“The principle is not new. It has 
been utilized for years in the ship- 
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ment of grain. The vessel backs up 
to the elevator and the stuff is chuted 
into the holds. Loading is a matter 
of hours, rather than of days or 
weeks. Heretofore, flour was shipped 
to any one of a dozen points along 
the Philadelphia water front, and the 
same was true of other shipping 
ports. Sometimes it was necessary 
for a ship to stop at two or three 
ports to get its full cargo. All that 
meant waste. Then loading was done 
by the laborious and expensive steve- 
dore method. 

“Flour is hard to handle. It de- 
teriorates easily unless kept under 
proper conditions. That was the great 
obstacle to the creation of a flour 
storage terminal heretofore. Design- 
ers of the Oregon Terminal put up 
permanent structures intended, among 
other things, for the safe storage of 
food in event the war continued. 

“Facilities for storing and loading 
are the most modern obtainable. Four 
railroad tracks enter the main pier, 
two of them depressed. It happened 
that during the war an emergency 
arose for a shipment of flour and the 
terminal broke all records in loading 
a vessel. That, in fact, is what put 
the idea into my head of trying to 
interest the millers. A cargo of flour 
can be put aboard as quickly as a 
cargo of grain from an elevator, and 
as inexpensively.” 


Also Handles Imports 


Original plans for the Tidewater 
Terminal were made with the expec- 
tation that it would be used for ex- 
port only. It soon became apparent 
that the greatest possible extension 
of flour export business would not 
make use of all the space available. 
Arrangements then were made to 
furnish facilities for imports, particu- 
larly of such bulk goods as pulp, toys, 
china, willow ware, and_ similar 
products that take up a great deal of 
space. Plans are being completed to 
provide special storage rooms for the 
coffee industry. Arrangements also 
are being made to handle lumber, 
steel and other products under the 
same terms obtained by the millers. 

Among the competing millers asso- 
ciated in the use of the terminal and 
using jointly, on equal terms, all its 
facilities for storage and repacking, 
are the Pillsbury Flour Mills Com- 
pany, the Russell Miller Milling Com- 
pany, International Milling Company, 
Bay State Milling Company, Eagle 
Roller Mill Company, Commander 
Milling Company, Sheffield King 
Milling Company, Everett Aughen- 
baugh & Company, Red Wing Milling 
Company, and Hubbard Milling 
Company. 

In the opinion of Mr. Miller and 
those associated with him, extension 
of the co-operative plan to other in- 
dustries and to other ports is essential 
te the continued success of American 
exporters. 





an era of mutual helpfulness and 
good will. 

Samuel Rea, president, Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad: The country can- 
not continue prosperous unless the 
railroads, which unite it, are pros- 
perous. Railroad prosperity can 
be assured if railroads are encour- 
aged to greater initiative in carry- 
ing on their work, allowed to earn 
and pay a fair return to those who 
are willing to buy and hold railroad 
bonds and stocks, and if they have 
a margin of surplus as a~ credit 
basis to expand their facilities and 
equipment and to protect them 
against losses, depressions and 
emergencies. 

Samuel M. Vauclain, president, 
Baldwin Locomotive Works: I 
believe that business in the United 
States in 1923 will be fully as good 
as that of 1922, and that average 
operations of all lines will be 75 
per cent. or more. Of course, some 
industries will be employed to a 
greater extent. 

Thomas F. Anderson, New Eng- 
land Shoe and Leather Associa- 
tion: The shoe and leather in- 
dustry, highly gratified with the 
business of 1922, is expecting an 
even better business in 1923. 

William A. Willis, manager, 
Coppér and Brass Research Asso- 
ciation: The copper and brass in- 
dustries enter 1923 in a more 
vigorous condition than they have 
enjoyed since before the war. 


Europe a Drawback 


Arthur Reynolds, president, Con- 
tinental and Commercial National 
Bank, Chicago: Business’ en- 
countered some rather formidable 
impediments in 1922. The foreign 
situation constantly raised its 
finger as a warning against too 
much enthusiasm here. Europe 
had not so nearly overcome the 
effects of the fours years of ter- 
rible destruction as had the United 
States. That was to be expected. 
And it may be many more years 
before a completely satisfactory 
economic readjustment can be 
made abroad. Until then all we 
can do to help should be done, but 
pending restoration over there we 
may not find the same _ vigor, 
breadth and duration in our periods 
of prosperity as of old. This does 
not mean that we shall not con- 
tinue to sell raw materials and 
some classes of manufacture to 
European buyers, but it does imply 
that we may not get as large or as 
frequent orders and that the lack 
of confidence as to _ conditions 


Leaders Forecast 1923 Outlook 
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abroad is bound to dampen our 
ardor. 

Samuel O. Dunn, editor, Railway 
Age: The prospect is that the rail- 
ways will have offered to them in 
1923 the largest freight business in 
history. There can be no doubt 
that the railways will actually 
transport more freight than ever 
before. It seems a safe prediction 
that the country will suffer 
severely from the shortage of 
transportation almost throughout 
1923, unless railways and shippers 
co-operate energetically in getting 
the greatest possible service from 
the facilities available. 

Robert Dollar, president, Robert 
Dollar Steamship Co.: I look for 
a steady, permanent improvement 
in world shipping the coming year. 








Looks for Better 
Foreign Trade 


ISCUSSING the foreign 

trade outlook for 1923, 
James A. Farrell, president of 
the U. S. Steel Corporation, 
says: “What the year 1923 will 
do for American foreign trade 
it is impossible to predict. It 
would seem probable, however, 
that a gradual increase in busi- 
ness activity throughout the 
world would accompany the 
subsidence of political and social 
unrest abroad which is now 
under way. With these condi- 
tions of increasing stability 
our foreign trade should un- 
dergo a steady expansion.” 




















With the exception of Europe, the 
condition of the world is fairly 
good and justifies an optimistic 
outlook. 

Edwin S. Webster, president, 
Stone & Webster, Inc.: For the 
last three months the electric 
lighting and power industry of the 
country has enjoyed a volume of 
business well above the estimated 
normal seasonal increase and indi- 
cations promise continued good 
business for 1923. 

A. C. Bedford, chairman, Stand- 
ard Oil Co. of, New Jersey: My 
wish for 1923 business is broader, 
everyday application of the Golden 
Rule. 

E. M. Herr, president, Westing- 
house Electric & Manufacturing 
Co.: The outlook in electric 
manufacturing lines during at least 
the early part of 1923 is very good. 

W. C. Platt, editor, National 
Petroleum News: 


The oil outlook 








for 1923 is. favorable, although 
there are considerable readjust- 
ments to be made. 

Alba B. Johnson, president, 
Philadelphia Chamber of Com- 
merce: We enter 1923 with bright 
business prospects and a reason- 
able expectation of prosperity con- 
tinuing throughout the year. 

F. B. Patterson, president, 
National Cash Register Company: 
I am confident that there will be 
continued improvement in business 
in 1923. Labor is fully employed; 
large crops and the advance in 
prices for farm products have put 
new life and greater purchasing 
power in the rural sections where 
depression has existed; prospects 
are brighter for improved foreign 
conditions. In spite of the political 
situation, the industries of Europe 
are slowly recovering and our ex- 
port trade is expanding; and there 
are excellent prospects of legisla- 
tion granting expansion of credit 
to farmers. 


Sees Improvement 


Irving T. Bush, president, Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the State of 
New York: I look for continued 
improvement in business for sev- 
eral months to come and possibly 
for the entire year of 1923. In any 
event I expect conditions to be 
substantially better than they were 
in the first half of 1922. My only 
reason for limiting my point of 
view to a period of months is that 
there are so many uncertain ele- 
ments abroad. 

James B. Clews, banker, New 
York: The year 1923 will be a 
fairly active one but profits of 
most concerns will not be over 
large owing chiefly to the high cost 
of labor and the comparatively low 
prices prevailing for manufacturers 
generally. 

Lewis E. Pierson, president, Mer- 
chants’ Association, New York: Hard 
work—the hard work that lifted the 
nation out of the depression of 1921 
—will be required to maintain our 
industries and commerce at their 
present level in the face of the de- 
creasing purchasing power of Euro- 
pean markets. 

George W. Norris, governor, Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank of Philadelphia: 
This country should take an attitude 
of “helpfulness and forbearance.” 

Albert Straus, formerly vice-gover- 
nor of the Federal Reserve Board: I 
expect the recovery in general busi- 
ness to be maintained during 1923, 
and possibly to witness some further 
general improvement. 

(Continued on page 424) 











The Beach at the Armour Vacation Camp at Round Lake, Ill. 





Keeping Workers by Keeping 
Them Happy 


ELFARE work is now an 

W outworn phrase in industry, 

it has been so much written 

about, praised, blamed, denounced, 

and in other ways tongue-handled. 

Mr. Gompers has called it “hellfare 

work.” Others have described it as 
faddish, utopian, wasteful. 


By Appleton Street 


In another Ohio factory — that of 
the R. K, Le Blond Machine Tool 
Company, in Cleveland—I saw a 
group of employees enjoying a swim. 
Not in the river, or in a pool in the 
gymnasium, but in an arcadian lake 
that is one of the attractive features 


three gardeners are required to keep 
the grounds the beautiful creation 
that they are; and, obviously, such an 
installation requires quite a financial 
outlay, not only to provide, but also 
to maintain. 
With the increased use of the 
automobile, the motorcycle 








- Some have seen in it a clever 
advertising stunt. Still others 
point to it with pride as a 
beneficent philanthropy of a 
generous-hearted manag e- 
ment. And soon. There are 
innumerable opinions and 
points of view on the subject, 
none of which shall concern 
us here. Outside of this 
opening paragraph I promise 
not to mention the word 
“welfare.” 

I have lately been observ- 
ing in some American indus- 
trial plants a few conveni- 





OW THAT workers are 
again growing scarce, 
those plants that have kept 
up their efforts to make life 
more pleasant for their em- 
ployees are finding least diffi- 
culty in filling their labor 
needs. 


and the bicycle by factory 
people there has come 
the need for space and 
shelter in which to park the 
vehicles. Many factories, 
like the old-time churches 
that dot the New England 
hills and countryside, have 
built shelter sheds. Some 
have paved areas for parking 
space. Far ahead of most 
facilities of this kind are the 
bicycle sheds provided by the 
American Rolling Mill Com- 
pany at its plant in Middle- 
ton, Ohio, There are four 











ences and services that 





sheds, built of brick in an 





fall outside the regular 
requirements and the. established 
precedents of industrial practice. 
Some of them any plant may 
previde at very slight expense. 
For example, one rainy afternoon at 
the National Cash Register factory in 
Dayton I saw a man handing out um- 
brellas to a line of employees who 
were filing out of the building on 
their way home. And they were not 
umbrellas that the employees had 
checked ; they were umbrellas kept in 
stock by the company to lend to its 
people on rainy days. At another 
window a woman attendant was pass- 
ing out overshoes. It was a simple 
convenience, did not cost a great deal 
of money to provide, and yet made 
life pleasanter for those who had not 
come to work prepared for bad 
weather. 


of this most beautiful layout of 
factory grounds. On skating nights 
in winter the lake is even more 
popular. At one end is a grotto with 
a large open fire-place, which pro- 
vides a dressing room for the bathers, 
a comfortable retreat for the skaters, 
and a suitable place for potato-roast- 
ing, marshmallow parties, and other 
winter evening festivities, The lake 
is really part of a comprehensive 
scheme of landscape gardening, and 
swimming and skating are only in- 
cidental to the aesthetic purpose it 
serves. An eminent landscape 


gardener spent a year working out 
the design and laying out the grounds. 
The result is a wonderful pattern of 
shrubbery, trees, flower beds, walks, 
lake, pools, rivulets, and boulders. 
The full-time services of a florist and 





artistic design that harmon- 
izes with other buildings of the 
factory group, and capacity is pro- 
vided for several hundred bicycles. 
Speaking of churches calls to mind 
a unique feature carried on by the 
John B. Stetson Company at its plant 
in Philadelphia — religious services, 
attended by employees and people of 
the neighborhood. The thing that 
the downtown churches of many of 
our cities have taken up within the 
last few years—that of providing a 
weekday noon service for business 
people — was conceived by John B. 
Stetson forty years ago and put into 
practice in his plant. A religious 
service is held in the plant audi- 
torium every Friday at noon on com- 
pany time. The service is very simple 
—one or two hymns, a prayer, and a 
short address by some minister or 
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layman. For forty years this service 
has continued without a break. The 
average attendance, entirely volun- 
tary, is about 300. 
Coincidental with the noon service 
Mr. Stetson founded a Sunday school 
for the factory neighborhood. This 
institution has grown with the years. 
The neighborhood has considerably 
changed. To-day most of the 
employees live at a distance, and the 
pupils in the Sunday school are for 
the most part from homes that have 


no connection with the factory ex-~ 


cept that of proximity. But the 
school is quite an institution, with an 
‘average attendance of 700 or 800. 
One of the Stetson vice-presidents is 
superintendent, and about half of the 
school’s officers and teachers are 
employees. 

A yearly time allowance for vaca- 
tion is becoming more and more an 
accepted idea in business, not only 
for office employees, but also for 
factory workers. Some companies, 
like Armour and Swift, in Chicago, 
not only allow time off for vacations 
each summer, but also provide a suit- 
able vacation place. : 


Vacation Camps Popular 


The Armour camp at Round Lake, 
Illinois, is a beautiful place ; secluded, 
cool, providing all the recreational 
advantages of lake and country. 
There is bathing, boating and fishing, 
a long stretch of beach, comfortable 
houses, wide verandas, tennis and 
books, and everything one could wish, 
Every summer hundreds of girls and 
women, employees of the Armour 
plants and offices, are guests of the 
company for a week or two at this 
ideal retreat. 

The Swift camp is on Fish Lake in 
northern Indiana. Until a few years 
ago the lake was used only as a source 
of artificial ice. After the winter ice- 
harvesting it was practically deserted. 
One spring one of the officers of 
Swift & Company happened at the 
house by the lake and was struck 
with the surpassing beauty and 
serenity of the place. Simultaneously 
he was struck with an idea, and when 
he got back to the Chicago plant he 
proceeded to put it into effect by 
sending a group of women employees 
to the lake for a week of rest. The 
employees came back enthusiastic. 
The experiment was tried out further 
that summer, and as a result the 
company decided to develop the piace 
as a regular vacation camp for 
employees, 

As it has worked out the camp has 
expanded into three camps—one for 
women employees of the plant, one 
for girls and women of the office, 
and the third for office boys. The 


shore has been filled in with sand, 
making an ideal beach. Roads have 
been opened up, benches built at con- 
venient places through the woods, 
piers, rowboats, and other recreation 


facilities provided. There are three 
large buildings with screened porches 
in which the vacationists sleep, eat 
and loaf. The Swift policy is to give 
women plant employees a week at 
the camp at the company’s expense. 
To be eligible for this vacation the 
worker must have been on the pay- 
roll at least a year; but when a new 
employee is found to be in need of a 
rest this regulation is usually brushed 
aside. Office girls and women are 
given a week-end at the camp at the 
company’s expense, and may prolong 
their stay through a full two weeks’ 
vacation at nominal expense. Pro- 
vision is also made for taking care 
of family parties over the week-ends, 
and during the summer many of the 
men employees come down with their 
— for a taste of the Fish Lake 
life, 


The Plant Restaurant 


The plant restaurant can no longer 
be called an exceptional feature. In 
many factories it has become an 
established necessity. Perhaps no 
service facility is more highly valued 
by the average employee than that 
afforded by a convenient eating place. 
An industrial physician of wide ex- 
perience recently declared that the 
plant restaurant furnishes the best 
starting point for an employees’ ser- 
vice department, and is the right 
nucleus from which to develop other 
features. 

This is the attitude of the R. K. 
LeBlond Machine Tool Company. 
It has made its plant restaurant the 
center of its service for employees. 
The dining room is fitted up with a 
stereopticon and moving picture 
apparatus, and entertainment and 
instruction, as well as food, are pro- 
vided during the noon lunch hour. 
Thus, on one day, the plant physician 
may give a fifteen-minute talk on 
hygiene, repeating the talk as new 
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relays of lunchers come in. On the 
next day there may be a musical con- 
cert by the company orchestra; two 
such concerts are given every week. 
And so the program varies from day 
to day. When a new employee is 
taken on, instead of merely handing 
him a book of instructions and rules 
or giving him a talk in the employ- 
ment office, one of the representatives 
of the company invites him to lunch. 
In the privacy of a curtained off 
alcove, and under the friendly in- 
fluence of the rite of breaking bread 
together, the company representative 
explains the plant’s safety, health, 
and other service features, initiates 
the new employee into the company’s 
code, and makes him feel at once 
that he is a recognized part of the 
organization. 

One of the most interesting plant 
restaurants in America is that of the 
Westinghouse Electric & Manufac- 
turing Company at East Pittsburgh. 
The dining room and cafeteria occupy 
a large building erected especially for 
restaurant service, and have a com- 
bined seating capacity of 3,000 
persons. The kitchens would do 
credit to the most modern metropoli- 
tan hotel. In addition there are 
several smaller restaurants and lunch- 
rooms at convenient places through- 
out the plant. 

The plant restaurants of the Endi- 
cott Johnson Corporation are really 
town restaurants as well. In the two 
communities— Johnson City and 
Endicott, N. Y., where the corpora- 
tion has its shoe factories—it main- 
tains seven restaurants, open to the 
public as well as workers. Perhaps 
500 non-employees eat in the restau- 
rants every day. Think of the good- 
will created in the minds of these 
outsiders through the use of this 
privilege. Besides, as one of the 


company officials explained, the com- 
pany feels that it has some respon- 











The lake in the park-like grounds of the R. K. LeBlond Machine Tool Company, 


Cleveland, Ohio. 








sibility for the health and happiness 
of its towns. 

A workman in the shoe factory may 
be joined at the plant restaurant at 
the noon hour by his wife from home 
and his children from school, and the 
meal they eat there will probably cost 
less than if it were prepared and 
served at home. 

It is a far cry, industrially, from 
the restaurant to the theatre—though 
on Broadway the two may seem to be 
blood relations. But in Boston there 
is a large retail store which actually 
encourages its employees in the proj- 
ect of putting on an annual theatrical 
performance. The store is the well- 
known Filene’s. The employees have 
presented six shows in as many years. 
The first show ran one night and 
played to an audience of about 2,000 
people; the fifth show was seen by 
more than 10,000, and the latest pro- 
duction booked one of the largest 
theatres in Boston for an entire week. 
Only employees of Filene’s are per- 
mitted to play in any of these shows, 
and only those with clean work 
records are eligible. The plays, both 
words and music, are the work of 
employees of the store, and the 
scenery and costumes are designed 
by employees. 


Make Life More Pleasant 


This sort of work may seem a 
strange departure from employee 
activities, but the Filene management 
regards it as not only a pleasant 
interest and relaxation for the 
employees, but also of positive benefit 
to the store. The discipline of the 
rehearsals is reflected in better store 
discipline ; many girls have improved 
in health as an incident to the exer- 
cise of dancing; friendship among 
the girls of different departments 
has been fostered through their asso- 
ciation at rehearsals, and, in general, 
team spirit and house loyalty has been 
promoted. 

The Filene shows make life more 
interesting for the Filene employees; 
they make work more pleasant, and 
from this primary good flows all the 
other benefits. 

And the primary good of all the 
other features that have been men- 
tioned in this article is that they make 
life more pleasant. They ease the 
rough places, give a convenience that, 





because it is something extra, a free 
gift and not simply a meeting of the 
letter of the contract, is all the more 
appreciated on that account. They 
add interest to the work; in some 
cases bring in a tuoch of ‘beauty; 
they build up a man’s self-respect 
and make him feel less of a cog and 
more of a man. 

John Calder tells of a carpenter 
employed by him in a seaplane factory 
in New Jersey. When the war came 
Sandy took a new job at double wages 
with a munitions company. His new 
job consisted of building a structure 
to be used as a target in testing guns 
and ammunition. Sandy gave many 
hours of his best work to the task, 
tor he was a carpenter of the old 
school. Next morning he found his 
work a mass of wreckage; it had been 
shot to pieces in the gunnery test. 
He was ordered to build another 
target. He did, and the following 
morning it was in ruins as complete 
as the first one. A few hours later 
Sandy showed up at the seaplane 
factory and asked if he might have 
his old job back. He was willing to 
work at the old wage scale. 

“But what’s the matter, Sandy?” 
asked Mr. Calder. “Didn’t they treat 
you right?” 

“Oh, they treated me well enough,” 
replied Sandy. “Gave me _ good 
money, and didn’t make any com- 
plaints; but I was not going to stay 
there and keep on being made a 
monkey of.” 

To do a good job of work for the 
express purpose of having it 
destroyed appealed to Sandy as 
monkey business, with himself cast 
in the role of monkey. It violated 
his pride in workmanship. It went 
against the grain of his self-respect. 
It wasn’t pleasant. 


Pleasant surroundings, pleasant 
working conditions, pleasant relations 
with the management—these mean a 
great deal to the worker. The labor 
turnover rate in the National Cash 
Register plant, the Endicott Johnson 
factories, the American Rolling Mills, 
and several others, in addition to 
those mentioned in this article, is evi- 
dence of one kind of response to the 
policy of making it more pleasant for 
the worker. The workers stick. 
Moreover, when new men are needed 
such plants draw the best class of 
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workers and can take their pick. It 
isn’t necessary to cut wages in order 
to pay for a new clubhouse or a plant 
library or a factory garden or swim- 
ming pool. These things pay for 
themselves in higher efficiency of 
workers, Beat labor turnover, 
and increased goodwill both amon 

employees and among the public. 





Making Better Men 


Capitalism found a world of wood 
and iron ore and made it into a world 
of steel. How? It puddled the pig- 
iron until the dross was out and the 
pure metal was bessemered into steel. 
Now the task is to purify men as we 
have purified metals. Men have dross 
in their nature. They break under 
civilization’s load. A steel world is 
hopeless if men are pig-iron. There 
is greed and envy and malice in all 
of us. But also there is the real 
metal of brotherhood. Our task is to 
puddle out the impurities so that the 
true iron can be strong enough to hold 
our civilization up forever. I have 
been a puddler of iron and I would 
be a puddler of men. Out of the best 
part of the iron I helped build a 
stronger world. Out of the best part 
of man’s metal let us build a better 
society.—Secretary of Labor Davis. 

ee 


Attempt the end, and never stand 
to doubt; 
Nothing so hard but search will 
Find it out. 
—Robert Herrick. 
x * x 


A title is all right if a man doesn’t 
take it too seriously —Axiom. 


* * * 


A recent compilation by this di- 
vision showed for the first time 
that there are more savings ac- 
counts in America than there are 
families and that one-half of all 
bank deposits and one-third of all 
bank resources are in the savings 
accounts. There is no way of esti- 
mating the number of owners of 
war savings certificates, but we 
presume that it is so large as to 
add materially to the number of 
actual savers with which this coun- 
try should be credited —Samuel H. 
Beach, president of the Savings 
Bank Division of the American 
Bankers’ Association. 
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Bicycle sheds at the main entrance to the American Rolling Mill Company. 
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Every boy and every man must 
have certain assets in order to suc- 
ceed—not tangible assets, but assets 
of character, among the most im- 
portant being ambition, application, 
personality and thrift. 

[ should like to impress upon every- 
one the fact that there is no easy 
road or short-cut to success. It means 
constant hard work and saving, and 
many sacrifices. However, the ulti- 
mate satisfaction of having accom- 
plished something or having succeeded 
is greater than all the so-called 
pleasures indulged in by the lazy man 
or the spendthrift—Andrew Mellon, 
Secretary of the Treasury. 

* « 


When quality is passed up for a 
low price, you are simply mort- 
gaging the results which you ex- 
pect in service and thereby assume 
the risk of losing far more in the 
end than you thought you were 
gaining in the beginning.—Louis A. 
Herbert. 

'* 6 

It’s faith in something and en- 
thusiasm for something that makes 
life worth living —O. W. Holmes. 


*k * x 


Most rich men of our country 
were born poor, and accumulated 
wealth by using their brains to de- 
vise a method, and then working 
untiringly to attain their purpose. 
Everyone has the same privilege.— 
Threads. 


* * * 


Music, painting, architecture, 
dramatic art, gardening, and vari- 
ous kinds of nature study each has 
its lawful place in widening and en- 
riching man’s nature, and many 
others as well. But I will claim the 
first place, in importance as well as 
in order, for the appropriation of 
the stored wisdom of mankind by 
reading. To read, observe, and re- 
flect is to bring the world into pro- 
portion. Thus the monotony of 
daily toil is relieved, and the mind 
fed while the hands are busy. It 
is one of the happier signs of the 
day that men are realizing more 
and more keenly that, as Shakes- 
peare says, 

Ignorance is the curse of God, 


Knowledge the wing wherewith we 
fly to Heaven. 


—Viscount Haldane. 
x *k * 
“Live and let live” is not enough; 


we must try to live and help live.— 
Will H. Hays. 
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A Little Bit More 
(Specially written for “Forbes”) 
By Edmund Leamy 


He isn’t the least little bit unlike 
you, 
Nor the least little bit unlike me; 
He hasn’t more brains, or more 
talent, ’tis true, 

Nor anything else we can see. 
Yet he really is different. There is 
something he’s found, 

A secret that gives him high 
score, 
For he does all the work that he’s 
paid to do, 
And—a little bit more! ; 
Should you ask, he would say: “It 
is part of the game, 
And the game’s on the level, the 
square ; 
Who follows the rules will win 
riches and fame, 
And all that is splendid and 
eer. 6. toe 
Now, he may be quite right, and 
he may be quite wrong, 
You may scoff, ribald laughter 
may roar, 


He draws pay every week for the 
work he has done, 
And—a little bit more! 





If you are doing good work, don’t 
worry ; somebody will find it out.— 
Axiom. 


* * * 
Discourage litigation. Persuade 
your neighbor to compromise 


whenever you can. As a peace- 
maker the lawyer has a superior 
opportunity of being a good man. 
There will still be business enough. 
—Lincoln. 
emg 

Impossible is un-American.—W. 

V. Geer. 





A Text 


Che Book of Law shall not 
depart ont of thy month; but 
thon shalt meditate therein day 
and night, that thou mayest ob- 
serve to do arrording to all that 
is written therein; for then thou 
shalt make thy way prosperous 
and then thon shalt have good 
sucress.—Josuah 1:8. 


Sent in by Bruce Craven, 
Trinity, N. C. What ts your 
favorite text? “Forbes Epi- 
grams” ts presented to senders 


of texts used. 























The system of leaning on the 
government is spreading like a 
blight over both England and 
America, and everywhere we 
suffer from it. 

The only way to restore pros- 
perity is to give back again to the 
individual the opportunity to make 
money, to make lots of it, and 
when he has got it, to keep it. 

We need the eager, selfish but 
reliant spirit of the man who looks 
after himself and doesn’t want to 
have a spoon-fed education and a 
government job and a set of morals 


framed for him by a Board of 


Censors.—Stephen Leacock. 
x * x 


To make the first part of life 
take care of the last part, is the 
real job we humans are up against. 
—The Silent Partner. 


* * * 


If I had a son, I would see that 
he would receive the highest edu- 
cation in the United States. Such 
a type cannot be gained in uni- 
versities and colleges where class 
distinction and snobbishness is 
often too prevalent, although such 
institutions may give him su- 
premacy in technical things. 

But those traits do not make for 
a successful business man. The 
ideal education, to my mind, comes 
to the boy in the great public 
schools of this country. There is 
no real education except self- 
education. What he gets in school, 
after all, is only the foundation on 
which his future success is built 
by actual effort.—Charles M. 
Schwab. 

/-_ 
When a bit of kindness hits ye, 

After passing of a cloud, 

When a bit of laughter gits ye 

An’ yer spine is feeling proud, 
Don’t forgit to up and fling it 

At a soul that’s feeling blue, 
For the moment that you sling it 

It’s a boomerang to you. 

—Capt. Jack Crawford. 


* * * 


When we realize that the fewest 
laws in number and the simplest 
laws in character best insure the 
success of the plain citizen, we will 
stop grinding out law to meet 
every impulse——Henry L. Doherty. 

oe. 9: 


It’s easier to do a thing right 
than to explain why you did it 
wrong.—The Kodak Magazine. 


ij Will the Gold Tide Turn 
Away from U. S.r 





Two Constructive Aspects of the World Rehabilitation that Such 
an Outflow Would Reflect—Economic Realities 


WAVE of especial interest 

in the condition of Europe 

—the third since the begin- 
ning of 1922—swept across Amer- 
ica and reached its crest last 
December. 

The first wave, which came in 
the opening months of 1922, took 
the form of great activity in in- 
vestment in Europe, which was 
followed by a slump and finally a 
complete cessation as confidence 
waned. 

The second wave was created by 
the discussion started at the Amer- 
ican Bankers Association Conven- 
tion in October regarding cancel- 
lation or mitigation of the Inter- 
Allied debts; to be followed also 
by a slump, as it became evident 
that there was no great sentiment 
for shouldering Europe’s burdens 
in that way. 

The discussion at the end of the 
year took a different turn, and 
seemed to promise a distinctly dif- 
ferent relationship between the 
United States and Europe during 
1923—what with rumors emanat- 
ing from Washington of a new 
phase developing in the govern- 
ment’s attitude regarding partici- 
pation in Europe’s problems, and 
with confident predictions that at 
last the great gold tide that has 
swept billions of the yellow metal 
to this country was about to turn 
against the United States. 

This matter of the gold flow is 
particularly significant in that, un- 
like discussions on the Allied debt 
and the reparations question, and 


By John Oakwood 








Paper Money 


United Kingdom, pounds.............. 
Belgium, francs 

Denmark, kroner 
France, francs 
Germany, marks 
Italy, lire 
Netherlands, florins 
Norway, kroner 
Spain, pesetas 
Sweden, kronor 
Switzerland, francs 
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TABLE II 


Circulation 

1920 1922 
356,150,000 290,580,000 
4,710,000,000 6,700,000,000 
489,350,000 459,000,000 
37,660,000,000 36,380,000,000 
35,700,000,000 754,100,000,000 
15,290,000,000 14,230,000,000 

1,033,000,000 ,000, 
472,000,000 372,000,000 
3,860,000,000 4,080,000,000 
,000,000 82,000,000 
965,000,000 988,000,000 

















morality and expediency of large- 
scale American investment in Eu- 
rope, it has to do with the actual 
physical manifestation of funda- 
mental economic forces, and 
nothing at all to do with mere 
verbal manifestations of academic 
intellectual processes. 

In 1921 nearly three-quarters of 
a billion dollars net in gold flowed 
into the United States from all 
parts of the world—in bags, in 
boxes, in kegs, in casks and skins, 
and in the form of coin, bars, in- 
gots, dust and ore it came. In 1922 
only about a quarter of a billion 
net gold flowed in. 

If this diminishing tendency 
continues during 1923, and finally 
the gold flow turns against the 
United States, it will be the first 
milestone on the real road toward 
a restoration of world economic 
equilibrium. It will evidence more 
real progress in solving interna- 
tional debt and trade problems than 














unlike theories regarding the all the slathers of words uttered 
TABLE I 
Gold and Uncovered Paper Money in Dollars Per Capita in 1913 and 1921 
Gold Paper. 
1913 1921 1913 
NE sucess cs cdcadacees $19.39 $26.85 $8.18 $43.27 
ee 18.28 17.47 2.56 56.51 
I ee ab is aay cakqath 9.00 6.71 1.96 154.36 
I Sao CPG Ss kid bcp e 0 64404 40 ee 14.46 20.39 aoe 50.73 
RE caiting Sah o's SEx bs aah sae sah 4.9% 30.03 11.70 8.22 176.36 
SSE TS eee ee eS 14.08 4.70 4.22 514.93 
a kids bd sesles dee ana ven 7.58 5.56 60 115.57 
in ig eis ecne cae 1.01 37.73 1.02 67.21 
ite a aoe ks kare ens but 10.83 17.23 3.75 49.14 
nek Crk duh ee aeeekees 4.71 22.24 5.67 40.05 
NE es tack nw 00 tne thao 491 13.04 4.64 35.02 
ES ero ee 8.86. 23.89 7.77 51.96 























on these problems since the Ar- 
mistice could ever bring about. 

How far the world, financially, 
was thrown out of equilibrium by 
war and post-war conditions is 
vividly shown by recent govern- 
ment figures comparing the gold 
and paper money, per capita, in the 
United States and leading nations 
of Europe before the war with 
present conditions in these items. 

From these figures, in Table I, it 
is seen that in 1913 England had 
nearly as much gold money per 
capita as the United States, while 
France had considerably more; and 
all the other nations, France ex- 
cepted, had much less paper money 
per capita than the United States. 

A very different picture devel- 
oped as a result of the war. In 
1921 the progressive demoraliza- 
tion of European monetary sys- 
tems had reached the state shown 
in the parallel columns. 

Supplementing this comparison, 
Table II shows, in terms of native 
currencies, the changes in paper 
money inflation in the foregoing 
leading nations in Europe between 
the opening of 1920 and the end 
of 1922. ' 

From this it is seen that while 
several countries further greatly 
inflated their currencies in the 
period between 1920 and 1922, the 
rest slightly reduced them. a 

These various data accentuate 
the crying need in Europe for 
broadening the gold base. This is 
further illustrated- by Table III, 
showing the percentage of metallic 
reserves to total note and deposit 
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liabilities of the chief countries in 
Europe at the end of 1913, at the 
end of 1918, and in 1922: 

In the last year there was, in 
general, relatively little change in 
the centralized gold stocks in Eu- 
rope, virtually all the gold which 
was added to the hoard in the 
United States coming from India 
and Africa by way of London, and 
from Russia by way of Sweden, 
France, and other continental 
countries. Where further lower- 
ing of the ratios occurred during 
1922 it was chiefly on account of 
paper money expansion and not 
through the material further re- 
duction of the slim central gold 
stocks. 


Half of World’s Gold in U. S. 


It is not, of course, conceivable 
that enough gold can be withdrawn 
from the United States to make 
reserves adequate for the inflated 
currencies of Europe in their pres- 
ent proportions. There is not 
enough gold in the world for that 
purpose. The total monetary gold 
supply in the United States now 
amounts to some four billion. dol- 
lars, or about 50 per cent. of the 
total world stock of momentary 
gold. It is estimated that from 
two and one-half to three billion 
dollars in gold is required for the 
normal business needs of the 
United States. 

The expectation of good to re- 
sult from a flow of gold from the 
United States to Europe is based 
on a number of considerations that 
in no way imply that America’s 
gold will put Europe’s currencies 
on a sound metal basis. Sound 
currency can be achieved only by 
paper money contraction of a dras- 
tic order. The virtue of a return 
gold flow is based on more funda- 
mental considerations. 

In the first place, the return flow 
of gold of itself would indicate in- 
creasing productivity in Europe, 
and the ability to render a larger 
volume of services to the United 
States by tourist entertainment 


and in other ways, creating, to- 
gether with credits in this country, 
in visible and invisible items, a cur- 
rent balance against the United 
States. That would be a return 
toward desired world trade equi- 
librium. An approach to a parity 
oi price levels in several European 
countries with the level in the 
United States is helping this devel- 
opment. 

The out-flow of gold, if it devel- 
ops, will be to those countries 
which have deflated their curren- 
cies, stabilized credit, and re-estab- 
lished their productivity, and it 
will hasten a return in them to the 
gold standard. America’s gold 
cannot go to those countries where 
inflated prices, swollen currencies 
and under-productivity perpetuate 
their depreciated exchanges. In 
other words, the flow of gold will 
be through the channels of those 
foreign exchanges which return 
sufficiently near to parity with the 
dollar to wipe out the premium on 
dollars and impel the shipment of 
gold in liquidation of adverse 
American balances abroad. 

The prospective outflow of gold, 
therefore, represents two construc- 
tive aspects of world rehabilita- 
tion. It represents, first, the re- 
vival of Europe’s productive and 
commercial life as a whole, and 
secondly it represents an improve- 
ment in finance in certain nations, 
which are the ones that will get 
our gold. The return flow of gold, 
at first a result of better condi- 
tions, will eventually become a 
cause of still further betterment 
and stability. 

These are concrete economic de 
velopments. They are in sharp 
contrast to the political shifts, the 
false sentimental appeals, the fine 
drawn economic theories, and the 
over-developed schemes for the 
settlement of international prob- 
lems that make up most of.the dis- 
cussions on reparations, Allied 
debts, “exchange stabilization” and 
all the rest. 

If Europe puts aside vain imag- 
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TABLE III 
Ratio of Metallic Reserves to Total Note and Deposit Liabilities 


1913 1918 1922 
%o %o %o 
25.6 ine 44 
50.1 35.9 40.1 
62.1 11.5 10.1 
42.7 5.0 6 
34.7 19.0 28.8 
51.7 8.3 5.2 
50.6 60.3 57.4 
39.9 21.6 28.1 
14.3 8.7 3.3 
25.4 6.8 aaa 
70.1 6.8 oe 
46.8 63.2 59.1 
31.2 29.9 30.9 
51.2 40.7 63.4 
105.4 49.7 76.7 
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inings and continues to deal with 
the major economic realities; that 
is, production, service, economy, 
and peace—gold will go from the 
United States back to Europe, but 
not otherwise. 





When Great Men Meet 


By Tom Dreier 


PEAKING about great men, I 

have just come from the office 
of a business man, where the man 
behind the big desk seemed to be 
puffed all out of shape by reason 
of the success which he has 
achieved in his business. 

Judging by his conversation he 
is quite convinced that the whole 
world is watching him with bated 
breath. He is so interested in him- 
self and his own achievements that 
he has no time to read or hear 
about the achievements of others. 

Thinking about him since I re- 
turned to the office, I am reminded 
of a story that Joseph Jefferson 
told John Drew one time to con- 
vince his fellow actor that, no mat- 
ter how big he might think him- 
self, there was certain to be some 
one a little bigger. 

One time when Joseph Jefferson 
made his great success with “Rip 
Van Winkle”—as John Drew tells 
the story—he thought himself 
fairly important and that every 
one knew of his success. At the 
very least, he felt that he had put 
Washington Irving on the map, 
with his Boucicault version of Rip. 

One night after the theatre, as 
he was going to his home in the 
Fifth Avenue Hotel, a_ stockily 
built man with a grizzled beard got 
into the elevator. 

“Are you playing in town now, 
Mr. Jefferson?” he asked. 

Jefferson, as he replied in the 
affirmative, rather pitied the man 
for his ignorance and his total lack 
of understanding of what was go- 
ing on in the world. What a sim- 
pleton he must be, who did not 
know that Rip was having a record 
run. ‘ 

When this man reached his floor 
and got out, Jefferson asked the 
elevator boy, “Who was that?” 

“Why,” said the boy, pitying 
Tefferson for’his ignorance, “That’s 
General Grant!” 





I am not going to say that a 
man in business ought to try not 
to succeed. Of course not. Human 
rivalry is the law of mankind. But 
there is a curse in success—mili- 
tary success, economic success and 
every other kind of success—which 
brings man to have too much con- 
fidence in himself and to think not 
quite enough of others. But, take 
care not to forget that there must 
be room enough for all men in the 
world.—Clemenceau. 
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Be Slow to Criticise in Type 


FE can growl around in our 

offices, but it is wise to keep 
our criticism out of type. Any- 
thing written and signed seems so 
deliberate that the slightest injus- 
tice upsets the reader. And, the 
pity of it is “nothing was meant” 
in many a letter, lying mutely in 
the files, addressed to accounts, 
since closed, or to lost employees. 

The careless correspondent who 
scoffs at the effectiveness of BETTER 
LETTERS should be present when 
one of the unfortunate, other kind 
is read. There would be no ques- 
tion about the “punch” they con- 
tained. 

When you are about to criticise 
or censure, resist making a state- 
ment and ask a question to bring 
out the defense. The remark “Am 
I right in my understanding that 

” may bring a straight, manly 
explanation. , 

Petty arguments with the trade 
are stopped by the slogan, “The 
customer is always right.” Of 
course, the customer is . often 





wrong; how to make him see it js 
the problem. The safe approach in a 
letter is to recognize his viewpoint, 
without criticism, then change his 
views by logical, tactful explanation, 

Then comes the question of keep- 
ing good feeling inside the organ- 
ization. “Position” often assumes 
the doubtful privilege of personal 
criticism. You can keep personality 
out of letters in the business family 
by making the rule to address only 
the Branch Office or Department. 

Bulletins and comparative state- 
ments are good ammunition to 
wake up delinquents ; the most im- 
pressive criticism, without offense, 
is the relative standing of accom- 
plishment in any direction. All 
good employees realize the respon- 
sibility of management, pictured in 
a general statement, and the inof- 
fensive “How?” opposite a poor 
standing is often enough. 

“Know you're. right—then go 
ahead” may be good general ad- 
vice; but letter writers should add 
= and then read it in type.” 








What Makes a Successful Business Man? 
(Continued from page 409) 


very prosperous, another is in a 
depression, the third is in a period 
of decline, and the fourth is in a 
period of improvement. 

A student of fundamentals 
recognizes these changes and these 
facts. Hence he studies industries, 
especially the industries of his own 
customers. He is not content to 
know simply the elementary prin- 
ciples of merchandizing. He delves 
into the great fundamental forces 
controlling the business of his city. 
He is able to forecast when each 
will be prosperous and when each 
will be depressed. He purchases 
goods to suit that industry which 
will next be prosperous, and he ad- 
vertises to solicit the trade of 
those who are employed in that in- 
dustry. In this way he wastes no 
ammunition. He always has on 
hand the goods that are wanted, 
and his trade constantly increases. 

Men are naturally ambitious. 
But, as they become successful, 
there is a tendency for them to 
rest on their oars. Having once 
carefully studied their business 
they are prone to think that they 


know all about it, forgetting that 
changes are constantly in progress. 
They are content to know their 
own industry, but do not take the 
pains to study other industries 
upon which their customers are 
absolutely dependent for the 
money with which to buy. 

It-is especially important that 
we keep in touch with the new in- 
dustries which have come into 
being since we were young. When 
I was a boy there was no auto- 
mobile industry, no moving picture 
industry, and almost no electrical 
industry, although most readers 
will take these industries for 
granted, assuming that they 
always existed. Remember that 
they are new and that other in- 
dustries are developing all the 
time. Keep acquainted with the 
progress and growth of all new 
activities. Don’t brand them 
merely as fads, but recognize them 
and capitalize them. - 

_Eprtor’s Notre—This is the tenth 

of a_ series of articles specially 

written for “Forbes” by Roger W. 


Babson. The next will appear in an 
early issue. 
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Puelicher, Apostle of Better = 


Understanding 
(Continued from page 406) 

It is a unique thing that out of the 
routine of practical banking should 
come a man with this particular vision 
of social service—a quiet, unassum- 
ing personality, but one that becomes 
yibrant with an almost rhapsodical 
fervor when he speaks in public, as 
he does without stint of his personal 
interests or individual energies, on 
this theme of education. 

I asked him to tell why he, a 
banker, should devote himself to this 
work. The following is his answer, 
in which all the emphasis is on the 
thing the man seeks, with none at all 
on the man doing it: 

“One of the fundamental elements 
of a contract is that there shall be 
an actual ‘meeting of minds’ of the 
parties to it, that each side shall 
understand exactly and clearly how 
and what the other offers to give and 
expects to receive. 

“The great need in society is that 
there shall be this constant meeting 
of minds in all relations of life, this 
constant understanding on the part 
of all concerned of the motives and 
intentions of those with whom they 
have dealings. 

“To a particularly high degree is 
it essential that the public should 
understand the principles of banking 
and the accumulated rules of experi- 
ence that guide bankers in their ac- 
tivities. Equally important is it that 
the bankers school themselves in a 
full understanding of the people’sside 
of business. Only under such con- 
ditions can a full ‘meeting of minds’ 
between the public and the bankers 
be maintained. 

“There is but one road to the at- 
tainment of these desired conditions 
—education. By this road alone can 
mutual understanding be established. 

“Only by broader public education 
in the simple truths of banking—in 
the economic forces controlling its 
workings—can the mystery and mis- 
understanding in the popular mind 
regarding banking be eliminated. 

“Sound money, sane banking and 
public service are essential to busi- 
ness, and these cannot be had without 
mutual understanding. 

“For this reason the American 
Bankers Association is committed 
to aggressive educational effort. 
Through the American Institute of 
Banking it seeks to inculcate sound 
banking practice and _ principles 
among those who aim to engage in 
the actual business of banking. 
Through the Committee on Public 
Education it seeks to broadcast 
among the general public a clearer 
understanding of banking economics. 
As knowledge grows, fear, misunder- 
standing and selfishness vanish. In 
their place come confidence, clear- 
seeing, and mutual service.” 
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The Sterling Mark 


of Industrial Service - 


When you see this mark on the letterhead and business literature 
of a manufacturer, you can be certain of two things: First, that 
the manufacturer is sound, progressive and reliable; second, that 
his product is reputable, essential and desirable. With that 
assurance it would be good judgment on your part to do business 
with him. 


That being a fact, this mark on YOUR letterhead would have 
the same effect on those with whom you are desirous of doing 
business—would place that same stamp of approval and confi- 
dence on YOUR product which is demanded today by those 
who know. 


Whether YOUR business is in need of Avram Management 
can only be determined by a comprehensive study and survey of 
your particular needs and problems. To assume that it does, 
prior to investigation, would be just as ridiculous as to assume 


. that it doesn’t. Therefore, the sensible thing to do is investigate 


this service of recognized value which is now available for your 
needs. 


An AVRAM REPORT literally places your whole business in 
your hand. It lays down a constructive program, based on a 
study of your product and market. It discovers the weak spots 
and shows how to strengthen them; it presents facts as they are 
—good or bad—and does it in a clear, concise, understandable 
manner. Personal, practical, confidential and REASONABLE, 
an Avram Report offers you an opportunity for MORE and 
BETTER business that no sound-thinking executive will ignore. 


Ask for a copy of “Science in Industry.” 26 pages 
of vital information, based on 18 years knowledge 
and experience in solving industrial problems. 
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Will stock prices move higher or — 
break? Bonds—up or down? How about 
money rates and general business? 


Babson's 


REPORTS 


18,000 Babson clients have just recceived a 

report “‘The Outlook for 1923” which 

es — plain factson the situation and shows 

bosines and is to happen in the various phases of 

and finance during thenext 12 months. 

It is of vital importance! With this informa- 

tion you can see what’s ahead and govern 
yourself accordingly. 
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WILL 1923 BE LIKE 
1920—or 1916? 


In 1919 the stock market ad- 
vanced about 40 points on the 
average, in 1922 38.50 points. 


In November, 1919, the market 
lost approximately one-third of 
its total advance. The trend 
changed. It did practically the 
same two months ago. 


But, it also lost one-third of its 
1915 advance early in 1916—only 
to go very much higher in the 
Fall of that year. 


WHAT NOW? 


A thorough analysis of the 
present situation of the stock 
market, in comparison to its posi- 
tion early in 1920 and early in 
1916, is given to our clients in 
our Speculative Bulletin — re- 
cently off the press. 


This Bulletin is a portion of 
our Complete Educational, In- 
vestment and Speculative Serv- 
ice. A few copies are available 
gratis. 


Simply ask for Bulletin F-20 


American Institute of Finance 
141 Milk Street Boston, Mass. 


Whats Coming? 
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David R. Forgan, president, National 
City Bank, Chicago: In the absence 
of. international complications of a grave 
nature, I do not see any reason why the 
tendency to-better times, which has pre- 
vailed during the year 1922, should not 
be maintained with increased momen- 
tum during the year 1923. 

Henry S. Dennison, president, Denni- 
son Manufacturing Co.: If the im- 
provement is rapid during the early 
part of the year there probably will be 
a decline before the year is over, 
whereas, if the improvement is slow, it 
is likely to continue throughout the 
year. 

Leonard P. Ayres, vice-president, 
Cleveland Trust Co.: I expect the re- 
covery in business to continue during 
1923. 


Predicts Higher Prices 


H. P. Bonties, president, Claflin’s Inc. : 
The weight of argument is all in favor 
of higher rather than lower prices. As 
matters now stand, however, and as 
they appear to us here, the new year 
will be a good one for those who use 
ordinary business caution in keeping 
stocks frequently assorted and moving 
steadily at the closest profit margins the 
trade will bear. 

Wesley C. Mitchell, author, “Business 
Cycles:” If the business public and the 
banks lack self-control and courage we 
may have a sudden boom ending before 
the year is out in another great crisis. 

Arthur W. Kiddy, editor, Bankers’ 
Magazine, London: Briefly summar- 
ized, the opinion here is inclined to 
favor a moderate improvement in the 
international political outlook, a slight 
revival in trade, -a moderate rise in 
money rates, less activity with a pos- 
sible slight setback in gilt-edged secur- 
ities, and greater activity with moderate 
gains in the variable dividend securities. 


Agricultural Outlook Promising 


Julius H. Barnes, president, Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States: It 
is time to ssume a different note in dis- 
cussing the agricultural position of this 
country, for there is in the future every- 
thing of promise. 

Alfred Reeves, general manager, 
National Automobile Chamber of Com- 
merce: There is every indication that 
while 1923 will not be a boom year, it 
will continue to show a steady increase 
for the motor industry, with final 
figures that will surpass the mark of 
1922. It will be a year of keen competi- 
tion. 

John M. Gries, chief, Division of 
Building and Housing, Department of 
Commerce: It hardly seems that build- 
ing activity will be much less in 1923 
than it was in 1922. The activity could 
hardly be very much greater than in 
1922 without overtaxing the resources 
of the construction industry. There is 
nothing yet to indicate a downward 


(Continued from page 415) 
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tendency in the prices of building 
materials, nor in building trades wages 
during the coming year. 

James H. Stone, editor, The Shoe 
Retailer: The prospects for 1923 can 
be viewed with optimism. 


Hoover Optimistic 


Herbert Hoover, Secretary of Com- 
merce: The odds are favorable for 1923, 
The world begins the year with greater 
economic strength than a year ago; 
production and trade are upon a larger 
and more substantial basis, with the 
single exception of the sore spot in 
Central Europe. The healing force of 
business and commerce has gained sub- 
stantial ascendency over destructive 
political and social forces. There is 
ample reason why there should be con- 
tinued progress during the next twelve 
months, 

Charles B. Seger, president, U. S. 
Rubber Co.: Stocks of all kinds of 
goods are low, and until they are re- 
placed to a normal size there will still 
be slack to be taken up. I am optimistic 
about the tire business because of my 
belief in the automobile industry. The 
automobile is a business necessity. The 
pleasure vehicle is relatively a small fac- 
tor. There will never be fewer auto- 
mobiles in service. I believe the number 
will continue to increase. 


Immigration Law a Blunder 


John M. Glenn, secretary, Illinois 
Manufacturers’ Association: The re- 
strictive Immigration act is a sociolog- 
ical as well as an economical blunder 
and unless we are to do without com- 
mon labor in this country, it should be 
amended. 

James B. Forgan, president, First 
National Bank, Chicago: We have 
probably progressed upon the road of 
recovery as far as we can by our own 
unaided efforts. Further improvement 
depends upon developments which are 
not entirely within our control, but the 
Government of our country can accom- 
plish much if it will use its best efforts 
to induce other countries to enter into 
discussions with frankness and good 
will in order to discover ways and 
means which will bring real peace and 
prosperity to the world. 

August Heckscher, New York: Busi- 
ness has made rapid strides in the direc- 
tion of complete recovery and as the 
year closes we look with unshaken con- 
fidence to at least reasonable prosperity 
in 1923. 

James Simpson, president, Marshall 
Field & Co., Chicago: The year 1923 
looks distinctly promising at this time. 
Basic economic factors are generally 
favorable and if allowed to run their 
course without arbitrary interference 
should show some profits in place of 
the red figures which have been all too 
familiar during the last year or two. 
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John H. Puelicher, president, Ameri- 
can Bankers’ Association: I believe 
that if we meet our various problems 
sanity and breadth of vision the 
prosperity will be realized 


with 
hoped-for 
in 1923. 

E. G. Grace, president, Bethlehem 
Steel Co: With no unreasonable in- 
terference with the proper progress of 
business by national legislation, with an 
earnest effort on the part of labor, and 
by holding our own with reference to 
progress already made, I think we can 
safely enter the year 1923 with a very 
definite feeling that we will be on a yet 
stronger basis for greater progress one 
year from now than we are to- day. 

Charles H. Sabin, chairman, Guaranty 
Trust Co. of New York: On the whole, 
I expect a moderate further expansion 
of business. How long this will con- 
tinue without a greater degree of im- 
provement in European conditions than 
is now in prospect is problematical. 


Secretary Mellon Cautious 


Andrew Mellon, Secretary of the 
Treasury: Enough forces are operat- 
ing to make us cautious in estimating 
the prospects for the future and take 
care lest we build on a false basis. 
Business in this country cannot progress 
indefinitely without its foreign markets, 
and undue expansion now, with rising 
costs and artificial values, would in- 
evitably sow the seeds of reaction and 
make more difficult the re-establishment 
of normal relationships abroad. To 
avoid these pitfalls we depend for the 
most part on the good sense and fore- 
sight of American buSiness. 

H. Parker Willis, Professor of Bank- 
ing, Columbia University: Apparently 
we are now approaching a situation 
where much more capable management 
of our banking system will be necessary 
because larger and more serious 
problems must be faced, while at the 
same time this situation coincides with 
a state of things, domestically speaking, 
in which there is a serious danger of 
political interference or even attack 
upon the banking system. 


Fears Buyers’ Strike 


Edward E. Poor: The facts would 
seem to indicate prosperous times, but 
the test of whether or not we are actu- 
ally to have them will come during the 
spring months, when the ultimate con- 
sumer is asked to pay materially higher 
prices, and judging by his action dur- 
ing the past two years he may again 
go on strike. 

Are we so soon losing sight of the 
costly lessons of 1920 and 1921, which 
followed, as a natural sequence, the wild 
boom days of 1919? 

With disturbed conditions throughout 
the world and with many disturbing 
questions before us in our own coun- 
try, why would not all, manufacturers, 
merchants, jobbers and retailers, be bet- 
ter off ‘and far happier by practicing 
“caution,” at least during the first six 
months of the present year? 

Frederick K. Rupprecht, chairman, 
Consolidated Textile Corp.: The out- 
look, so far as cotton is concerned, does 
not encourage the belief that prices will 
be lower. Assuming, as I do, that gen- 
eral conditions next year will be satis- 
factory, I look forward to excellent 


business in all kinds of cotton textiles. 
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What Is the Outlook 
for 1923? 


Analyzed facts of past and present 
market conditions are absolutely nec- 
essary for profitable investments. 


The Brookmire Service forecast for 
1923 provides authentic advance in- 
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Stock Market Outlook 


Test of Bad News Finds Market Sound—Some Cases 
Where Profits Should Follow Activity 


By J. G. Donley, Jr. 


1921 


OPES of an early settlement of 

Europe’s problems received a rude 
shock when the Premiers’ Conference 
in Paris ended in disagreement on rep- 
arations. The news came in the midst 
of a rather broad rise in speculative 
stocks, and was followed by a sharp 
break, running to from 2 to 5 points 
below the best prices of the day; francs 
lost several points, and sterling backed 
up a bit; cotton fell heavily and grains 
were weak. For a time liquidation was 
very heavy and general—but it didn’t 
last. 

Recovery in nearly all of the specu- 
lative markets set in before the end of 
the day, and the recovery was much 
more impressive than the decline. That 
the stock market, after a rise of nearly 
8 points in the average of 50 stocks 
from the low levels reached early in 
December—a recovery which followed 
a precipitate break of 13 points—was 
able to stand up so well under the in- 
fluence of this piece of bad news, was 
evidence that the speculative belief in 
better things for Europe has a founda- 
tion much broader than mere hopes of 
results at Paris would provide. 

Wall Street has the feeling that the 
time is ripe for America at least to 
show the way for Europe to put her 
house in order. And there is also the 
growing conviction that, aside from the 
political turmoil and Allied discord and 
the dangerous state of inflation in Ger- 
many, Europe is rapidly getting upon 
such a sound footing as will encourage 
sound thinking. Secretary Hoover, in 
his review of world conditions, refers to 
the “astounding” industrial and com- 
mercial progress in Europe since the 
war, and points out that in some coun- 
tries it has been demonstrated that in- 
creased productivity and improved busi- 
ness could be realized, although the fis- 
cal conditions of the governments were 
very uncertain. Productivity in France 
is increasing, for instance, despite crit- 
ical fiscal conditions. 


1922 


Mr. Hoover points out further that: 

“During the year the world generally 
has gained in social stability. 

“At least active war has ceased for 
the first time since 1914. 

“Production has'increased greatly dur- 
ing the past year. 

“Unemployment is less in the world 
totals than at any time since the ar- 
mistice. 

“International commerce is increas- 
ing. 

“The world is now pretty generally 
purchasing its commodities by the nor- 
mal exchange of services and goods, a 
fact which in itself marks an enormous 
step in recovery from the strained move- 
ments of credit and gold which followed 
the war.” 

Several months ago when the prob- 
lem of European payment for our goods 
was pressing and credits to foreign buy- 
ers were over-extended, economists gen- 
erally pointed out that our part was to 
buy more and sell less abroad. Pre- 
liminary reports for 1922 indicate that 
our imports will show an increase of 
$400,000,000 over 1921, while our ex- 
ports are expected to reveal a decrease 
of $700,000,000. The balance of trade 
in our favor is likely to drop to $750,- 
000,000, against nearly $2,000,000,000 in 
1921. 

In brief, Wall Street is coming to re- 
gard the European situation as en- 
couraging; whereas, not so many months 
ago, every bullish forecast was qualified 
by a big “if” with regard to possible 
unfavorable developments abroad. 

At home, although there is a growing 
tendency to view with uncertainty the 
second half of 1923, there has so far 
been no slackening in business improve- 
ment. Money rates continue easy; the 
steel trade is active, with prices firm and 
profits apparently in sight; railroad car 
loadings continue to break seasonal 
records ; and commodity prices are still 
rising. 

The writer recently called attention 
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the fact that experience has shown 
+ ina period of recovery from de- 
pression and deflation, there is a marked 
tendency for profits to lag behind the 
increase in activity. First, activity dis- 
places dulness, while profits continue 
small or business is run at a loss for 
some time; then, after high-priced ma- 
terials have been worked off and other 
healthful adjustments have been made, 
profits displace deficits. 


to 
that, 


Comparative Trade Activity 


With this thought in mind it may be 
helpful to consider some of the statis- 
tics of industrial activity during 1922, 
as compiled by the Department of Com- 
merce. The department finds that 
“textile mills were about 20 per cent. 
more active than in 1921, the iron and 
steel industry increased its output from 
60 to 70 per cent. over 1921, non-ferrous 
metals from 50 to 95 per cent., petroleum 
15 per cent., coke 40 per cent., paper 
20 to 30 per cent., rubber 40 per cent., 
automobiles 50 per cent., building con- 
struction 50 per cent., lumber 35 per 
cent., brick 50 per cent., cement 15 per 
cent., leather 20 per cent., sugar 45 per 
cent., and meats about 5 per cent.” And 
the wool manufacturing industry was 
about 25 per cent. more active, while 
sales of mail order houses increased 6 
per cent. and chain stores gained 13 per 
cent. 

The first conclusion that is to be 
drawn from these figures is that the 
iron and steel industry, with a gain of 
60 to 70 per cent. in activity, must be 
very near the profit-making period. 
With this thought in mind it was point- 
ed out here on January 6 that such 
stocks as Steel common, Bethlehem 
Steel, Colorado Fuel, Republic, and even 
Vanadium and Replogle, probably have 
their worst days behind them. Republic 
Iron & Steel, in which there appears 
to be a large short interest, has shown 
signs of turning sharply on the bears. 
The Steel Corporation’s earnings state- 
ment for the last quarter of 1922 is likely 
to be of great interest to speculators in 
the steel group. 


Will Profits Rise in 19237 


The second conclusion is that, while 
in many instances, as in the steel, auto- 
mobile, woolen, and chain store indus- 
tries, Wall Street has shown due appre- 
ciation of improved conditions, it has 
not been generally realized that activity 
in the rubber industry has increased 40 
per cent., in sugar 45 per cent., and in 
leather 20 per cent. Some of the stocks 
that would benefit by the continuance 
of such gains have also been recently 
recommended by “Forbes.” They in- 
clude U. S. Rubber, Goodrich Rubber, 
Kelly-Springfield Tire, Central Leather, 
American Hide & Leather preferred, and 
American Sugar. 

It is logical to expect that, if the 
business improvement which set in last 
year is fairly well sustained, the indus- 
tries wherein profits have not kept pace 
with activity—including, of course, the 
transportation industry—will this year 
make favorable earnings comparisons 
with 1922. And the writer predicts that 
no little stock market activity in 1923 
will be by way of discountipg that prob- 
ability. 















Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York 


140 Broadway 


LONDON PARIS BRUSSELS LIVERPOOL HAVRE ANTWERP 


Condensed Statement, December 30, 1922 


RESOURCES 
Cash on Hand, in Federal Reserve Bank 

and Due from Banks and Bankers........... $133,157,784.88 
U. S. Government Bonds and Certificates. ..... 54,035,851.65 
Pee BOGUMNIOO sii.scis vc coc ccc cco ccccteccs 34,560,310.65 
Se I ooo needs. lhe ocepencevapal 17,326,778.38 
Loans and Bills Purchased................... 307,205,233.35 
Real Estate Bonds and Mortgages............ 2,551,650.00 
ccs oe wbbkte J6 .uuald 1,509,517.42 
Credits Granted on Acceptances............... 39,838,677.04 
an a eee | I er 8,434,763.41 
Accrued Interest and Accounts Receivable... .. 7,010,070.52 
$605,630,637.30 

LIABILITIES 
NR cs Alita wish’ <Bc sll oc noenetsad aad $ 25,000,000.00 
Ns US Uva wcdsccccecaccoenes 15,000,000.00 
ST I Sc Sek ec alheccccceccdsnes 2,920,065.89 


Accrued Interest Payable and Reserve for 


Taxes and Expenses....................... 3,737,715.29 
Due for Exchange Bought.................... 4,213,660.81 
Miscellaneous Liabilities ..................... 3,533,365.74 
Acceptances: 

New York Offices ...... .$28,967,280.19 
Foreign Offices ......... 10,871,396.85 
— 39,838,677.04 
Outstanding Dividend Checks................. 608,533.¢9 
Outstanding Treasurer’s Checks.............. 18,909,846.57 
Ne iy ek Re lane 491,868,772.96 
$605,630,637.30 














$ 42,920,065.89 
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the movements of securi- 
ties on the New York Stock 
Exchange. 
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Stock Rating Bulletin 


Investors and Traders will find this 
bulletin of great aid in reviewing 
the present state of their stocks. 


It contains valuable information and 
statistics, also gives market ratings 
on practically every important listed 
stock. 


Copy on request. Ask for F-410 


WILSON & CHARDON 


Members Consolidated Stock Exch. of N. Y. 
62 Broadway New York 
Telephone Whitehall 1964 
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torily invest your funds with the 
helpful co-operation of our Mail 
Service Department. 
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WALL STREET 


POINTERS 


Some Stock Still Low 


UBBER, fertilizer, and leather 
stocks had very little share in the 
bull market of 1922. Operating condi- 
tions in these industries may still be far 
from good at the present time; but the 
question that the speculator should ask 
is: Will conditions be better or worse 
six months or a year from now? In- 
creased activity in all these industries, 
the 100 per cent. rise in rubber prices, 
increased farm purchasing power, and 
continued improvement in the boot and 
shoe industry point in the direction. of 
better conditions. The independent steel 
shares and the packing stocks have 
also been backward, and in their cases, 
also, indications favor the prediction of 
improvement. In the table below there 
is presented a list of stocks which had 
relatively small advances in 1922, but 
which appear to have fairly good specu- 
lative prospects in 1923. The thing that 
may be said most strongly in their favor 
is that they are not high, and that they 
have not yet been marked up by pools 
with intent to distribute to the public; 
and, therefore, the risk in buying them 
is relatively small. Of course, they 
should be purchased as a group, with 
the idea of getting all the protection 
afforded by diversification. 
1922 Advance 
Price range Now from 
*High *Low About Low 
Amer. Agric. Chem.. 43 30 3 
Amer. Beet Sugar... 49 
Amer. Linseed 42 
Central Leather .... 
Colorado Fuel & Iron 37 
Goodrich (B. F.) 45 
General Motors 
Internat. Agric. pfd. 43 
Kelly-Sp’gfield Tire. 54 
U. S. Rubber 67 


Vir.-Car Chem. 
Wilson 


13 
10 

2 
10 


NBFLVoBRVRBRY 


*Fractions dropped for nearest full number. 


Railroads Good Spenders 


It is estimated in authoritative quar- 
ters that the railways will spend over 
$700,000,000 for improvements and addi- 
tions to their plant during 1923. As an 
example, Atchison’s budgets for this 
year totals $24,000,000. 


Copper Metal Speculation 


Wall Street speculates in all sorts of 
commodities, from coffee and lard to 
copper and cotton. Since copper had 
its sharp rise of % of a cent a pound, 
the information has leaked out that 
speculative buying on the part of op- 
erators who are ordinarily heavily in- 
terested in stocks had a great deal to 
do with the rapid advance. Purchases 
were largely in contracts for June de- 
livery and in the aggregate amounted 
to several million pounds. Wall Street’s 
interest in the copper metal market is 
believed to hinge on its belief in an 
early settlement of the reparation and 
inter-Allied debt problems, with all that 
would mean for Europe. Before the 
war, about 50 per cent. of our copper 
was exported, and Germany was our 
best foreign customer. The surplus of 


the metal left over from the war has 
nearly all been sold, while production 
from reopened mines will be a long time 
reaching the consumer, with the result 
that in the meantime prices are likely to 
advance further, regardless of Europe. 


 Cosden’s Earnings 


Cosden & Co. strengthened its finan- 
cial and earnings position very mate- 
rially in 1922. At the beginning of the 
year net quick assets stood at $5,236, 
000, notes payable were about $2,000,- 
000, and cash amounted to only $1,900,- 
000. On October 31, 1922, net quick as- 
sets stood at about $17,000,000 and notes 
payable were $800,000, while cash to- 
taled fully $10,700,000. And with the 
paying off of $5,251,500 convertible 
bonds early this year, in advance of 
maturity, total funded debt has been re- 
duced to only a little more than $1,000,- 
000. Recent advances of thirty to thirty- 
five cents a barrel in Mid-Continent crude 
are expected to further increase earnings, 
which were running at $1,000,000 month- 
ly before oil quotations were moved up. 
Cosden recently went on a $4 annual 
dividend basis, which appears to be 
conservative, since for the first ten 
months of the year earnings were at 
the rate of $10 a share, after allowing 
for dividends on the 7 per cent. pre- 
ferred stock, but before deductions for 
depreciation and development expenses. 
Cosden looks like a good oil stock 
speculation for those who are willing 
to take the risk of buying after a 20- 
point advance from the low point of 
last year. 


Workers Get Steel at 107 


The latest offering of 60,000 shares 
of Steel common to employees is made 
at a price of 107, against 85 in 1922, and 
81 in 1921. Since the first common 
stock was sold to workers in 1909, they 
have subscribed to over 1,000,000 shares, 
but no figures are available as to how 
much of this stock is still held. 


Pere Marquette 


The Pere Marquette Railway grid- 
irons the State of Michigan, serving 
Detroit, Lansing, Flint and getting into 
Chicago over the Michigan Central. 
Therefore, it has come to be known as 
the “automobile line,” just as St. Louis, 
Southwestern is known as the “cotton 
belt.” Prosperity in the automobile in- 
dustry means good earnings for Pere 
Marquette. In the year just ended it 
is estimated that fully $6 a share will 
be shown for the common, the first ten 
months of the year showing an increase 
of about $145,000 in net operating in- 
come over the corresponding period of 
1921. Final results for 1921 showed 
$5.75 for the common. Now that, 
through the declaration of an extra 
payment of 2 per cent. on its prior 
preference preferred stock, entitled to 
cumulative dividends of 5 per cent., all 
paytnents in arrears have been cleared 
up, the way is open for the payment of 
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, modest annual dividend on the com- 
mon. Yielding around 7 per cént., both 
the prior preference preferred and the 
preferred stocks may be considered 
good investments for a business man. 


Cotton and Fertilizer 


When cotton brings a good price the 
South spends money liberally on fertil- 
izer. The advance in cotton should aid 
Virginia-Carolina Chemical to rebuild its 
shattered earning power. 


World Electrification 


Leaders in the electrical industry pre- 
dict accelerated expansion in the next 
few years. Progress has been more 
rapid than even the most optimistic 
hoped for only a short time ago. The 
outlook is for great plant expansion on 
the part of manufacturing concerns 
supplying equipment for central power 
stations; for less haphazard building of 
power stations and a more thoughtful 
planning with eventual “super-power 
zones” in mind; and for greatly in- 
creased electrification of railways, fac- 
tories and homes. Indicating the 
world-wide scope of electrification, the 
news has recently come from Switzer- 
land that the Swiss National Railways 
have sold 200 steam locomotives dis- 
placed by extended _ electrification. 
President Herr, of the Westinghouse 
Electric & Manufacturing Co., finds that 
power plant expansion has not been suf- 
ficient to provide for any considerable 
growth in demand, and that this, to- 
gether with the “increasing interest in 
railway electrification, where known to 
be highly advantageous but deferred 
for financial reasons, gives promise of 
an active demand for electrical products 
during 1923.” 


Packers Profits Up 


A remarkable improvement in 1922 is 
shown by the statement of Swift & Co. 
for the year ended November 4, 1922. 
Earnings on the capital stock were 
$8.70 a share, against a net loss of $7,- 
800,000 in the previous fiscal year. 


National Biscuit Riddle 


The $3 dividend on new National Bis- 
cuit stock is equivalent to $21 on the old 
$7 stock. Wall Street doubts its main- 
tenance, but President Tomlinson says 
it will be paid. Is this the answer? 
Gross income has never been reported, 
and earnings have paid for many plants 
before net income was computed. Ces- 
sation of plant expansion may now turn 
a larger share of earnings into dividend 
surplus. 


1922 Railroad Earnings 


A Stock Exchange house that has a 
reputation for authority on railroad 
Statistics has compiled the following 
estimate of earnings on some of the 
more prominent stocks for 1922: 


BX ee ee ee ee $11.50 
pe eT eS een 15.00 
Camm@iat Pate a ois ccs ccccccocts 10.60 
Chesapeake & Ohio ........ccccceee 7. 

Chi. & North Western ....06ccesce 5.8¢ 
Gromk Wiertheee oo OS. cde occecnctes 4.70 
Louisville & Nash........cccccccsee 17.00 
| ee SS a ee rea 3.00 
Bes Se EE ro eek caawnide 6.00 
Norfolk & Western ......0cs....0cc0 15.00 
NGRURINE PND op wis wicwin satenace.s.s duc 5.40 
a RSENS FRIES, ee ea Fs 3. 

Someta WORMS ibd. dcicksichion cs 10.00 
Southern Rallqny. .ccccccoccrcccece 3.80 
Seen SME LL, 5.01503 ates) Baan Seca 11.60 
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| Are YOU Old at 4 


A very common cause of early old age is the disturbed 
condition of an important gland. Even big strong men 
are not exempt from this serious irregularity. Our 
plainly written, interesting educational 
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RS et oe 
Customer’s Liability Account of Accep- 


Capital Stock 
Undivided Profits 








CONDENSED STATEMENT 
At the close of business, December 29, 1922 


$ 88,987,819.55 
21,187,355.38 
7, 152,815.11 
1,500, 000.00 


6,633, 156.03 


Cash, due from Banks and U.S. Treasurer. 34,954, 994.21 
Interest earned 





Unearned Interest . 


Acceptances and Travelers’ Checks 
Other Liabilities 
Deposits, viz.:— 
Individuals $93, 796,501.08 


31,466, 307.18 


United States __2,617,250.00 


127,880, 058. 26 
$160,854, 934.58 
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may bring a priceless message to you. It tells of a 
simple sensible way by which thousands have relieved 
this prostate gland condition. It tells how sciatica, back- 
ache, frequent micturation, pains in toes and heels, in- 
errupted sleep, mental depression, etc., are so often due 
to this gland. Sold for over five years upon a money- 

‘ain back-if-not-sa! plan. Deo 

r massage, medication, violet rays, etc. No obligation 
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The Electro Thermal Co., 4617 Main St., Steubenville, Ohio 
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Buy and Why 


A hurried selection from 
a list of securities, though 
the list may be composed | 
of only sound investments, 
often means failure to 
obtain the results most 
desired. 





To help in the effective 
selection of bonds, notes 
or preferred stocks which 
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mate purpose of the in- 
vestor, we suggest a call 
at one of our offices or an 
appointment for an inter- 
view with one of our rep- 
resentatives. 


A. B. Leach & Co., Inc. 
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Opportunities for Investors 


Survey of the Equipment Group—Attractive to Buy 
During Reactionary Periods 


By Joseph D. Goodman 


oo reactionary periods in the 
stock market, the equipment stocks 
seem safer to buy, as a group, than any 
other class of industrial stocks. 

These companies are generally in ex- 
cellent financial condition, are receiving 
large orders, and should enjoy an era 
of prosperity for several years. About 
the only doubtful point in the outlook 
is the possibility of hostile legislation, 
such as reducing railroad rates without 
a corresponding reduction in wages, 
which might make it difficult for rail- 
roads to spend much money for equip- 


earned. Before the reconstruction 
period is ended there is an excellent 
chance for the dividend to be increaseq 
from the present rate of $4 per year. 
American Car & Foundry—The bal. 
ance sheet as of April 30, 1922, discloseq 
cash assets of $25,000,000, whereas the 
entire amount of common stock out. 
standing is only $30,000,000. The pres- 
ent dividend of $12 per year is well as- 
sured, with every prospect of an in- 
crease in the course of time. The com. 
pany has a three-year dividend reserye 
which has not been touched. The sur. 








ment. However, in view of the recent plus amounts to $36,000,000; so that a 
The Equipment Group 

Range Since 

January 1, 1919 

High Low Present Price Dividend 
American Brake Shoe.......... shel 88 42 73 4 
American Car & Foundry............ 201 &4 185 12 
American Locomotive .............. 136 58 126 6 
Baldwin Locomotive ................ 156 62 136 7 
BAD EMCOMNOTIVE 2.0 ccscicinebecess 65 52 60 4 
New York Air Brake, class “A”.... 51 45 48 4 
New York Air Brake, common...... 41 24 28 _— 
ere ree 139 87 132 8 
Pressed Steel: Car....... RN > ene 113 48 75 — 
Railway Steel Spring................ 126 68 119 8 
Westinghouse Air Brake..... ...... 124 83 110 7 
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experience of the American public dur- 
ing the period of Government control 
of the railroads, it is not likely that pub- 
lic opinion will permit any legislation 
which will again head the railroads for 
chaos. 

For some time there has been a very 
serious car and locomotive shortage. 
The railroads have been doing every- 
thing possible to remedy the situation. 
In the first ten months of last year they 
had either installed or ordered 117,238 
new freight cars of various types, or 83 
per cent. more than during the whole of 
last year. During the same period, 2,098 
new locomotives had been ordered or 
installed, or 59 per cent. more than dur- 
ing the entire year 1921. - 

Railroad buying will have to go on 
at the present rate for many months to 
come if the traffic situation is to be 
greatly relieved, and to keep pace with 
the ever-increasing volume of business. 
Much of the present equipment has 
served its usefulness; lack of funds has 
made it impossible for the railroads to 
supply their normal needs during recent 
years, and much worn-out equipment 
has been continued in service. 

Data relative to equipment stocks 
listed on the New York Stock Exchange 
is given below. It is well to note that 
there has not yet occurred a wholesale 
declaration of stock or extra cash divi- 
dends in this group as has happened 
with other stocks of late. The future 
still holds that in store. 


American Brake Shoe & Foundry— 
There are 148,854 shares of common 
stock. The company is normally a good 
earner. For the first half of 1922 nearly 
$6 per share is reported to have been 


stock dividend is among the 
probabilities of the future. 
American Locomotive—Common stock 
outstanding amounts to $25,000,000 and 
surplus a like amount.. Cash assets to- 
tal $26,000,000. The company can earn 
its preferred dividend solely from in- 
come from investments. The net as- 
sets applicable to the common stock 
amount to $224 per share. Average 
earnings for the common stock amount- 
ed to $17.18 during the last 9% years. 
Baldwin Locomotive—Cash and mar- 
ketable securities total $26,000,000, or 
$6,000,000 more than the outstanding 
common stock. Recently the company’s 
subsidiary, the Standard Steel Works 
Co., of which it owns all the stock, 
declared a stock dividend of 100 per 
cent., increasing its capital from $3,000,- 
000 to $6,000,000. Profits during the first 
half of last year were rather slim, but 
since then the margin of profit has in- 
creased to a normal figure. The vol- 
ume of business received has been large 
and it is believed that the company 
will be operating at 75 per cent capacity 
in the early months of this year. 
Lima Locomotive—There are 171,450 
shares outstanding, on which $4 annual 
dividends are being paid. In 1921 about 
$5.50 per share was earned. The 
chances for an increase in the dividend 
are none too bright at the present time. 
New York Air Brake—There is out- 
standing, under the new plan of capital- 
ization, 100,000 shares of $4 cumulative 
class “A” stock, and 260,000 shares of 
common stock. The annual average 
profits available for dividends during 
the past ten years amounted to $1,629,- 
000, or about $4.50 per share on the total 
new stock. The class “A” stock is the 


strong 
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sirable, since after the commen 


ore dé 
abies $4, both classes share equally 
in any additional dividends. 


Pullman—After exchange for Haskell 
& Barker stock under the terms of the 
purchase ratified early in 1922, the cap- 
italization amounts to $135,000,000. Over 
od of years, the company should 


a per! har 
able to maintain the present dividend 
of $8. Cash and securities amount to 
$36,000,000. 


Pressed Steel Car—The company’s 
capital consists of $12,500,000 common 
stock and an equal amount of preferred. 
Surplus account amounts to $14,677,000. 
Resumption of dividends on the common 
stock are likely within a reasonable 
time. 

Railway Steel Spring—The company’s 
earnings are reported to be exceeding 
the $8 annual dividends. Common stock 
amounts to $13,500,000, and surplus, 
$12,468,000. 

Westinghouse Air Brake — Capital 
stock amounts to $29,144,000 ($50 par). 
The dividend rate has recently been in- 
creased from $4 to $7 annually The 
company has been a consistent earner 
for many years and dividends, ranging 
from $7 to $12 per year have been paid 
during the last decade. The company 
manufactures air brakes, air compres- 
sors, friction draft gear and a great 
variety of apparatus used by steam and 
electric railways, including storage bat- 
teries, locomotive stokers, railway sig- 
naling devices, gasoline locomotives and 
other machinery. 





According to Senator Brookhart, Re- 
publican, lowa, stock dividends aggre- 
gating $2,149,151,425 were issued by 329 
corporations last year. Senator Brook- 
hart, who is a member of the new pro- 
gressive bloc, said he would introduce 
a bill for taxation of such distributions. 


oe + 


Secretary Mellon, in a letter to the 
House, again urged the adoption of a 
Constitutional amendment to prohibit 
further issuance of tax-exempt securi- 
ties. 

* * * 

“An increase of more than $3,000,000,- 
000 in the return to the American 
farmer in 1922,” says D. W. Snow, a 
noted authority, “greatly improves the 
rural situation, and it is especially grat- 
ifying that the greater part of the in- 
crease is represented by higher prices 
for the products of his labor. The in- 
crease in volume accounts for but a 
small fraction of the increased income, 
the great bulk representing a higher 
selling price for practically all of his 
products. Taking into consideration the 
fourteen principal crops, only one of 
them—potatoes—is worth less per unit 
of measure than a year ago.” 


* * * 


Consolidation of the New York, 
Chicago & St. Louis, the Chicago & 
State Line, the Lake Erie & Western, 
Fort Wayne, Cincinnati & Louisville 
and the Toledo, St. Louis & Western, 
all controlled by the Van Swerigen in- 
terests, was approved by the Board of 
directors of the five railroads, repre- 
senting an authorized capitalization of 
$105,500,000 and operating 1,695 miles 
of road. 
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Kings County Trust Company 


342, 344 and 346 Fulton Street 
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Capital, $500,000.00 
Surplus, $3,000,000.00 
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STATEMENT 
At the close of business on December 31st, 1922 
dain mete Resources gusensenes Liabilities 
GR TARG. ccccscccccccceccce ° e 

ash in Banks.................. 2°726.468.38 EN SSSR DD + nT SOAS on ali yore 
New York City Bonds.........- 1,535,685.75 MDIUS esveeeessersseceeceees 3,000,000. 
Short Term Investments......... 1,278,534.89 Undivided Profits (net)......... 518,134.02 
Other Bonds and Stocks......... 3,862.463.21 Due Depositors ..............5+ 26,194,891.16 
Bonds and Mortgages........... 1,314,480.00 Checks Certified .............++- 91,702.85 
ig A on Collateral, Demand and 15,994.048.99 Rebate on Loans and Bills Pur- 

Bills Purchased .............-.. 1,502,388.69 Chased «+. +.+..-+..ssesseseees 13,500.94 
Office Building... 210,000.00 Taxes and Expenses Accrued.... 134,900.00 
Interest and Commissions accrued. 183,730.48 Officers’ Checks Outstanding.... 26,005.63 


$30,479,134.60 


$30,479,134.60 
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It explains in detail how you 65 


can benefit by our plan of HE list of representative bonds of various classes presented in the tables 
saving and investing at the below are more in the nature of a “sample case” of investment and semi- 
same time investment issues now available in the open market or through the dealers, with 

7 comparisons of prices and estimated yields, than a tabulation of specific recom- 
early all well-to-do people mendations. The invester is advised to consult the investment experts of the 
on ned by scenes aide bond houses he intends to do business with before making definite selections. 
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Alarming Growth in the 
Amount of Tax-Exempt 
Securities 


By R. V. Sykes 


HE bond market is displaying a de- 
T cidedly improved tone. Two very 
favorable influences have come into play 
since the first of the year. One is the 
relaxation in money rates and the other 
the strong reinvestment demand which 

normally develops at this season. As 
somewhat of an offset, new offerings 
have increased in number and volume, 
but, nevertheless, average prices have 
advanced about one point from the 
levels established in the latter part of 
November. 

The outlook for the bond market dur- 
ing 1923 is encouraging. It is doubtful 
if financing will be as heavy during the 
current year as that which took place in 
1922. Enterprises which suffered re- 
verses through the contraction of inven- 
tory values and the general depression 
of 1921 have largely completed the fund- 
ing of current liabilities. Capital expan- 
sion also will likely be along conserva- 
tive lines throughout the present year. 
Business has a cheerful outlook, but 
there are few indications of a boom that 
would warrant large expenditures for 
additional plants and equipment. Com- 
mercial demands for credit will no doubt 
expand with an increase in business ac- 
tivities in the spring, but available credit 
appears ample, and there is likely to be 
a considerable excess for investment 
purposes. 


Question of Tax-Exempt Bonds 


The question of the feasibility of tax- 
free bonds has come into a good deal 
of prominence by the President’s recom- 
mendation of an amendment to the Con- 
stitution eliminating the privilege. The 
Secretary of the Treasury also has taken 
up the cudgel in the fight against tax 
exemption. There is a great deal of mis- 
understanding of the subject and out of 
this is borne the objection of States and 
their political subdivisions to surrender- 
ing the right of tax-exemption for their 
obligations. Government, State and mu- 
nicipal obligations now outstanding can- 
not, of course, be taxed, the proposed 
amendment simply eliminating this 
feature from future bond issues. In- 
cluding Federal securities having ex- 
emption features, there are outstanding 
at this time, it is estimated by Dr. Selig- 
man of Columbia University, in the 
neighborhood of $30,000,000,000 of bonds 
upon which the Government is not re- 
ceiving the income tax nor surtaxes. 

By the end of 1926 most of the Fed- 
eral securities will lose their exemption, 
and it is estimated the amount of tax- 
exempt bonds will be in the neighbor- 
hood of $20,000,000,000 at that time. It 
is safe to say that with $20,000,000,000 
of tax-exempt bonds outstanding, the 
Federal Government is losing in the 
neighborhood of $400,000,000 annually in 
revenues. The separate states also lose 
tremendous amounts annually through 


inability to subject these securities to . 


state, property, or income taxes. . These 


losses certainly transcend any theoret- 
ical or actual gain that arises from the 
better credit established by the exemp- 
tion feature. 











How the Successful 
Investors Make Money 


URING the past eleven 

years the Brookmire Eco- 

nomic Service has been 
successfully forecasting what 
would happen in the securities 
and manufacturing fields. 


For eleven years Ray Vance, 
editor of this Service and auth- 
or of this new and helpful book, 
entitled “Business and Invest- 
ment Forecasting,” has been 
analyzing and classifying the 
actions, reactions and develop- 
ments of the markets for com- 
modities, securities of all kinds, 
and the fundamentals of eco- 
nomic conditions throughout 
this country and abroad. 


Years of study and research 
have enabled Mr. Vance to 
clearly analyze the various 
methods of business forecast- 
ing from the early sun spot 
theory of Jevons’ to the present 
day methods—setting forth 
their strong and weak points. 
Today thousands of business 
men, bankers, financiers, and 
men Pa affairs study carefully 


Brookmire forecasting meth- 
ods as a preliminary for setting 
policies, making plans and in- 
vesting large sums. 


It doesn’t matter whether you 
are a large investor or a small 
one, a merchant or a manufac- 
turer—this book shows when 
the tide of business is in your 
favor—how long it is going to 
flow — and most important, 
when you should take advan- 
tage of it. 


How are business statistics 
made and used? What are sec- 
ular trends and seasonal varia- 
tions? What is correlation? 
How are business barometers 
made and used? These are a 
few of the questions answered 
in this complete little book of 
132 pages. It is simply writ- 
ten for the layman to quickly 
grasp, well arranged and illus- 
trated with graphic charts, 
bound in limp fabrigoid and let- 
tered in genuine gold. This 
book. is a nugget of condensed 
useful information for $2 post- 
paid. 


fasion ACCURATE TIMELY FORECASTS ON MARKET TRENDS 


BROOKMIRE 


ECONOMIC SERVICE 


INC. 


25 West 45th Street New York 


EB The Original System of forecashng from Economic Cycles” CR 





BROOKMIRE ECONOMIC oe INC., 
25 West 45th Street, New York 


O_ =Pilease send g* my copy of “Business and Investment Forecasting.” Enclosed 


please find 


oO Please send on approval copy of your book, 


casting.” 
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“Business and Investment Fore- 
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How to Select 
Safe Bonds 


An authentic work on 
varioustypes of securities 
providing an intelligent 
guide for conservative 
investors. 


How to.Get 7% 
With Safety 
Contains alisting of Safe 
Forman Bonds: which 
are exceptionally attrac- 


tive at thie, time for their 
yield of 7%. 


Every Investor 
Can Sa// Get 77% 
With Safety 


TEREST rates are rapidly declining. 
Already the average rate earned by safe 
bonds is close to 6%. But there is still 

an opportunity for investors to secure For- 
man Bonds having the same high degree 
of safety and drawing 7% interest. 


Full Protection— High Yield 


Naturally, all of these bondsaresafeguarded 
by the same methods of painstaking investi- 

ation and conservative valuations that 

ave made Forman Bonds so attractive to 
thousands of conservative investors in all 
parts of the country; the same careful selec- 
tion that has made it possible for us to 
achieve the unsurpassed record of 37 years 
without a loss to a customer. 


Maturites to Meet Every Need 
If you have money toinvest now allow usto 
give you particulars of these attractive For- 
man Bonds. Or if you have bondsmaturing 
at an early date let us exchange them now 
for Forman Bonds while youstill are able to 


obtain 7%. 
Two Books—Send For Them 


peed the sopee nded request blank for either one or 

th of the books illustrated above and full informa- 
oo on the few 7% Forman Bonds still available. Im- 
mediate action is necessary as these preferred issues 
are very rapidly being taken up. 


GEORGE M. FORMAN & Co; 


105 W. MONROE ST. CHICAGO 
37 Years Without Loss to a Customer 





M. Forman & Company Dept. 51 
105 W. Monroe St., Chicago 

Without obligation, please send me the book or 
books checked below. No salesman is to call on me. 


Hew fo fat t ig ee How to ip Soles 
SS CE ER Sa AS ee a 
NE rien tte aid nein icdoencmmabiiniinnmanice 
eg, CR Re pe eS 





Were right on the ground 













$1600—61/% 
First Farm Mortgage 


No. 6745. The security is a 160 acre 
farm four miles from market. Excellent 
soil. 110 acres under plow. Value of 
buildings $1500. Land $3200. Total 
valuation $4700. Please let us send 
full details of this and other mortgages 
in different amounts; also copy of descrip- 
tive pamphlet ‘‘F.’’ 


E. oF LANDER & C 
Bee maser Bema 
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Investment Mortgage Survey 


‘Properties Thoroughly Investigated Before Loans 
Are Granted—Investors Safeguarded in Every Way 


By R. D. Maxwell 


gee of. the mortgage bond houses 
are able to state that none of 
their: clients. have ever lost a- dollar 
either of principal or interest of any in- 
vestments: made. with them. The pre- 
caution. which they take when loaning 
money on: real estate has been an im- 
portant factor in enabling them to make 
this: statement, which is one any insti- 
tution may well be proud of. 

The large financial houses have 
evolved from years of experience in the 
mortgage field certain tests which they 
apply to every proposition submitted 
to them for consideration. They are 
thus enabled to pick only the best of 
the thousands of applications for loans 
on real property. 


What Banks Require 


A modern banking institution dealing 
in mortgages stipulates that one of the 
first things an applicant must do is to 
submit a statement giving a complete 
description of the property under con- 
sideration. This description, in itself, 
affords an excellent opportunity for the 
banker to judge the relative value of the 
property, but he goes further and re- 
quires that certain facts pertaining to 
the valuation of the land and buildings 
be submitted. If the property upon 
which it is desired to obtain a loan is a 
city lot the lender will want to know 
the size and shape of the plot, whether 
it is of standard size; that is, 25 feet 
in width, front and rear, by 100 feet in 
depth, with the side lines at right angles 
to the street. It is very important that 
the banker have this information be- 
cause width and depth affect values, 
especially when lots are valued at so 
much per front foot. 


Examined by Experts 


The investigation department, which 
is composed of experienced engineers 
and architects skilled in their profes- 
sions, next checks over the plans and 
specifications which have been sub- 
mitted with the application. This af- 
fords a check on the true value of the 
property. The next step which the 
mortgage houses take in safeguarding 
their commitments is to have realty ex- 
perts look over the site on which the 
proposed improvement is to be located 
and determine the value of the land, 
also taking into consideration the char- 
acter of the immediate neighborhood. 
They then decide whether the building 
is the proper and adequate improvement 
for that particular section. 

The building should be one that will 
yield the greatest amount of income for 
the vicinity in which it is located. For 
instance, an office structure designed 
for banking or other financial purposes 
would not be deemed a proper improve- 
ment for such localities as the retail 
shopping or automobile districts. A 
real judge of values, such as several of 
the large mortgage houses employ, will 


go over the plans and, having an idea 
of the profits made in similar projects, 
he will be in a position to state the 
approximate amount of business that 
should be available. 

Since there are many legal details in 
connection with mortgage loans, many 
houses maintain local departments to 
draw up all the necessary documents. 
This department also examines the title 
to the property to make sure that there 
are no flaws, draws up the deed of trust 
in the case of mortgage bond issues, 
sees that it is properly recorded, and 
attends to many other details. 


Borrowers’ Financial Standing 


One of the most important factors in 
making any loan is the financial stand- 
ing and responsibility of the borrower. 
To determine this, most mortgage bank- 
ers have established a credit department 
which may be called a storehouse of 
facts relating to the borrower of funds. 
The men in charge of the credit de- 
partment are reliable, tactful men, who 
must be capable of infinite pains and 
thoroughly experienced in analyzing 
credit risks. Information regarding a 
borrower is gained from various sources 
such as banks, agencies, credit bureaus, 
and even neighbors and business asso- 
ciates of the applicant. The information 
acquired, together with the borrower’s 
statement, forms the basis in determin- 
ing the amount of credit which will be 
extended. 


Frequent Inspections 


After all reports have been checked 
and approved the conference committee 
goes over the proposition very carefuliy 
and satisfies itself on all points before 
accepting. A title insurance company 
then investigates the title to the prop- 
erty and if everything is satisfactory 
guarantees the title and issues a policy 
covering the loan. 

In addition to all the precautions men- 
tioned, some companies guarantee to 
their clients that the structure will be 
completed. A bond is required of the 
construction company to insure com- 
pletion of the work free from encum- 
brance or liens other than the first 
mortgage. 

Finally, many mortgage bankers con- 
sider themselves under obligations to 
their customers until every cent of the 
interest and principal of the commit- 
ment has been paid. To this end they 
make frequent inspections of the prop- 
erty, see that adequate insurance is car- 
ried, that repairs are made as needed 
and, in general, keep in touch with the 
risk throughout the life of the loan, thus 
minimizing the risk of loss to the in- 
vestor. 





Bond. sales by all States and mu- 
nicipalities and U. S. insular possessions 
during 1922 are estimated at $1,253,862,- 
437 by “The Daily Bond Buyer.” This 
compares with $1,383,368,000 in 1921. 
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[About Important People| 


Albert B. Fall, Secretary of the 
Interior, will resign his office on 


s. W. Straus & Co. announce the 
elec‘ion of Herbert S. Martin as a 
vice-president. 

gE. A. S. Clarke, former president of 
the Lackawanna Steel Co., has been 
elected secretary of the American Iron 
& Steel Institute. 

Active management of the Con- 
solidated Textile Corp.’s affairs will be 


of the American Woolen, and president 
of the Consolidated Textile, it was an- 
nounced. 

Commissioner B. H. Meyer has been 
elected chairman of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission to serve from 
Jan. 1, 1923, te Jan. 1, 1924, to succeed 
Commissioner Charles C. McChord. 

Dillon, Read & Co., New York, an- 
nounce that J. V. Forrestal has been 
admitted to membership in their firm. 

Spencer Trask & Co., New York, an- 
nounce the retirement of Charles J. 
Peabody and Erastus W. Bulkley, and 
the admission to partnership of C. 
Everett Bacon and F. Malbone Blodget. 

Howard Ellery Mitchell and James H. 
McGean, associated with Robinson & 
Company, New York, have been ad- 
mitted to partnership. 

J: & W. Seligman & Company an- 
nounce that Earle Bailie and Francis 
Fitz Randolph have been admitted to 
partnership in the firm. 

Kissel, Kinnicutt & Co. announce the 
retirement from their firm of Robert L. 
Bacon, who was recently elected a 
member of the United States House of 
Representatives. 

Hemphill, Noyes & Co. announce that 
Walter S. Marvin and Kenneth K. Ward 
have been admitted as general partners. 

William W. Welsh, who has ‘had a 
successful career with the National City 
Bank of New York, has joined Corrigan, 
Hilliker & Corrigan, investment bank- 
ers and brokers of his native'city, Grand 
Rapids, Mich. 

Rodman Wanamaker, son of the late 
John Wanamaker, was elected to the 
presidency of both the New York and 
Philadelphia Wanamaker stores. He 
succeeds his father, who was active in 
that office until his death. 

H. M. Byllesby announced the ap- 
pointment of Francis C, Shenehon as 
vice-president and general manager of 
construction and engineering of the 
Byllesby Engineering and Management 
Corporation, with headquarters in Chi- 
cago. 

Foreman Brothers, for several years 
bankers in Chicago, announce that their 
present interests will on or about May 
1 be organized into the Foreman Trust 
and Savings Bank. 

Charles D. Barney & Co. of New 
York and Philadelphia announce that 
Edwin A. Fish, John W. Hanes, Jr., 
and Jay Cooke 2d have been admitted 
as general partners to their firm. 

The Farmers Loan and Trust Com- 
pany announced that it is now affiliated 
with the Banque de Paris et des Bas, 
and that its offices in Paris, after March 
1, will be in the building occupied by 
that bank. 


in the hands of Vice-President Pierce, ; 


Where supplies of capital are unequal 
to the demand of expanding business— 


investment opportunities are created 


Capital in the South, the most rapidly growing section 
of the United States, is urgently needed for the financ- 
ing of new office buildings, apartment dwellings, hotels 
and banking quarters, to accommodate the increasing 
population and facilitate the expanding business. 


(UNITED STATES CENSUS FIGURES) 


average percentage of increase in population 


1900-1920 


12 Southern -Cities.......... 
12 Northern Cities.......... 


We recommend for safe investment with liberal yield 
First Mortgage Real Estate Bonds in Southern Cities 


Secured by property values in excess of the total 
issue; protected by first lien on income and sinking 
fund provisions, 


and paying 7% interest. 


Serial maturities make it possible to secure this 7% 


income from two to ten years. 


$100, $500, and 


$1,000 Bonds. 





“The South’s Answer,” a 
Booklet containing au- 
thentic figures, photo- 
graphs and other in; 
formation enabling in- 
vestors to form sound 
conclusions, will be 
mailed upon application. 








Chicago, 





New York, Detroit, New Orleans, 
St. Louis, 


CALDWELL & COMPANY 


SPECIALISTS IN SOUTHERN 


MORTGAGE BONDS 


210 UNION STREET, NASHVILLE, TENN. 
Knoxvill2, Birmingham, 


Cincinnati, Chattanooga 

















7% INCOME 
5% PROFIT 


A 7% income is assured, and 5% profit 
is easily possible during this year, on 
a diversified investment in sound rail- 
road, public utility and industrial pre- 
ferred stocks. A special circular giving 
five issues of each class to choose from, 
sent free to investors on request. 


Ask for F-106 


R. J. McClelland & Co. 


Investment Securities 
60 Broadway, New York 

















Established 1884 


ENNEDY & CO 


Consolidated Steck Ex. of NM. Y¥. 


74 BROADWAY 
49 FIFTH AVENUE 


Opposite Public Library 
Ss COLUMBUS CIRCLE NEW YORE 


ODD LOTS FULL LOTS 
Write for Free Circular B-2 
“Success in the Stock Market” 


Out of Town Investors—When in 
town visit our board-room and 
avail yourself of our exceptional 
facilities. 
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RAILS 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC 


CHICAGO & 
NORTHWESTERN 


PERE MARQUETTE 








The 1923 outlook for 
the railroads together 
with a discussion of 
these three companies 
is contained in the 
current issue of our 


MARKET LETTER 


Copy on request 


SHONNARD & CO. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 


Main Office 
120 Broadway, N. Y. 


Branch Office 
Hotel St. Andrew, 72d St. & B’way 








These New Books 
Should Interest Every 
Business Man 


They will be sent to Forbes’ 
readers on approval, if it 
is desired. They have been 
carefully chosen. 


SOME PROBLEMS IN CURRENT 
ECONOMICS, by M. C. Rorty, is a 
practical book dealing with difficul- 
ties which every business man ex- 
periences today ............+s $1.40 pp 


BUSINESS AND INVESTMENT 
FORECASTING, by Ray Vance, 
tells how to ,use the barometric 
charts of the principal economic 
BOR VICED 60 602d denies ceccsccsces $2.00 pp 


INCOME OF PEOPLE OF THE 
UNITED STATES, edited by Prof. 
Wesley Mitchell—18 experts pre- 
pared these statistics for the use of 
all business men ...........+. $5.40 pp 


CONFESSIONS OF A CONFIDENCE 
MAN by E. H. Smith—entertaining 
stories which tell how one can pro- 
tect himself from these ghouls of 
MUNN aA dedevsseccincecceds $2.15 pp 


Aiso send for our new BIBLIOG- 
RAPHY—over 2700 books listed—only 
25 cts. per copy. 


DIXIE BUSINESS 
BOOK SHOP 


140 Greenwich St. New York, N. Y. 
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American Bank Note Co.—Jan. 1, the 
Canadian business of this company was 
taken over by a new company organized 
under a Dominion charter with a paid- 
up capital of $2,500,000, to be known as 
the Canadian Bank Note Co., Ltd. 

American Ice Co.—Reports earnings 
equal to $18.48 a share on the common 
stock for the year ended Oct. 31, com- 
pared with $19.43 a share in the pre- 
vious year. 


Anaconda Copper Mining Co.—Now 
has sixteen producing mines in opera- 
tion and is constantly increasing pro- 
duction. By spring, it is said, company 
will be in a position to supply the de- 
mand of the American Brass Co., thus 
obviating the necessity of having to pur- 
chase copper from outside companies. 

Baldwin Locomotive Works—Total 
sales for 1922 approximate $55,000,000, 
and company entered new year with 
$40,000,000 unfilled business. 

British-American Tobacco Co., Ltd.— 
For the year ended Sept. 30, 1922, 
showed net profits of £4,400,783, after all 
charges and income tax, etc., against 
£4,323,481 in the previous year. It is 
understood that a final dividend of 9 
per cent., free of tax, payable Jan. 18, 
has been recommended and also an in- 
terim dividend of 4 per cent. on account 
of 1922-23, 

Brooklyn Rapid Transit Co.—For the 
five months ended Nov. 30, reports net 
income of $1,269,279, compared with 
$1,005,640 for the same period in 1921. 

Burns Bros.—Board of Directors ap- 
proved the proposed plan of recapital- 
ization, which is now subject to ap- 
proval of stockholders. 

Cities Service Co—For the twelve 
months ended Nov. 30, reports a bal- 
ance, after preferred dividends, of $6,- 
900,074, compared with $6,594,751 in the 
previous year. 

Chesapeake & Ohio Ry.—Received 
payment of $1,075,841 from the Govern- 
ment in settlement of all claims grow- 
ing out of Government control during 
the war. 

Cleveland Electric Illuminating Co.— 
For the twelve months ended Nov. 30, 
reports a surplus after all dividends of 
$1,152,255, compared with $591,706 in the 
previous twelve months. 

Columbia Gas & Electric Co.—Reports 
a surplus, after charges, for the eleven 
months ended Nov. 30 of $4,804,550, 
compared with $3,995,073 for the same 
period in 1921. 


Corn Products Refining Co.—De- 


clared a quarterly dividend of 1% per 
cent. on the common stock and an 
extra dividend of 3 per cent., both pay- 
able Jan. 20, to stock of record Jan. 2. 
Company previously paid 1 per cent. 


quarterly, with an extra dividend of 


¥% of 1 per cent. each quarter. 

Federal Mining & Smelting Co.—For 
the quarter ended Oct. 31, 1922, reported 
an operating profit of $316,393, before 
deducting $19,615 construction and 
equipment and $10,958 deferred develop- 
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ment, compared with $192,485 for the 
same period in 1921. 

Ford Motor Co.—Purchased 70-acre 
tract near Chicago for the erection of 
a new plant costing $6,000,000, which 
will give employment to 16,000 workers, 

General Electric Co—Has been 


‘awarded $1,100,000 contract by the 


Montreal Light, Heat & Power Co. 

General Motors Corp.—Acquired con- 
trol of Brown-Lipe-Chapin Co., Syra- 
cuse, N. Y., one of the largest manu- 
facturers of automobile differentials 
and gears. 

Interborough Rapid Transit Co.—For 
the four months ended Oct. 31, reports 
a deficit of $1,188,266, compared with a 
deficit of $1,869,416 for the same period 
in 1921. 

International Mercantile Marine Co. 
—Declared a semi-annual dividend of 
$1.50 a share on the preferred stock, 
payable Feb. 1, to stock of record Jan. 
16, compared with $3 paid previously, 
thus reducing annual rate from $6 to $3. 
Earnings during 1922, says President 
Franklyn, showed no surplus for divi- 
dends. 

Market St. Railway Co—For the 
eleven months ended Nov. 30, reports 
a surplus, after charges, of $1,258,487. 

Midvale Steel & Ordnance Co.—lIt 
became known that consummation of 
the Bethlehem-Midvale merger would 
require the consent of holders of 75 per 
cent. of the Midvale 20-year 5 per cent. 
bonds, due 1936, to modifications in the 
terms of the mortgage and that that 
consent would be sought as soon as all 
legal details had been worked out. 

Nash Motors Co.—Reports a balance, 
after common dividends, for the eleven 
months ended Nov. 30, of $5,733,229, 
compared with $1,063,728 for the same 
period in 1921. 

National Biscuit Co.—President Tom- 
linson was quoted as saying that earn- 
ings for 1922 would show a decided bet- 
terment over earnings for 1921 and 
would fully justify the $3 dividend rate 
established on the new common stock. 

New York Dock Co.—Net income for 
the eleven months ended Nov. 30, $615,- 
443; same period in 1921, $983,208. 

Northern States Power Co.—Reports 
a balance, after dividends, of $998,530 
for the twelve months ended Oct. 31, 
compared with $1,161,894, in the pre- 
vious twelve months. Is planning a 
power expansion program in Minne- 
sota, Wisconsin, and northern Iowa 
over a ten-year period, the ultimate 
cost of which is estimated at $80,000,000. 

Owens Bottle Co—Is planning im- 
provements to its plants involving an 
outlay of between $800,000 and $1,000,- 
000. 

Pacific Gas & Electric Co.—Declared 
a quarterly dividend of 1% per cent. on 
the common stock, payable Jan. 15, to 
stock of record Dec. 30, thereby in- 
creasing the annual rate from 5 to 6 per 
cent. Estimated, by Dow Jones & Co., 
that earnings for 1922 will equal $11 a 
share on the common stock. 
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Buy This Bond 
7% for 27 Years Plus Profit Sharing 


Interest payable quarterly every Feb- 
ruary, May, August and November. 


_Each bondholder receives a corresponding Certificate of Profit 
Sharing, entitling him to his pro rata of at least 1/3 of the net profits 
up to 5% Per Annum (in addition to 7% Bond Interest). 


First Profit Sharing of 1% Paid September, 1922 


Another Hodson Enterprise with similar connections has disbursed 
to its bondholders a total of 8934% interest and profit sharing in less 
than 9 years, and its bonds have commanded a premium of 10 points 
since 1915. Collateral Bankers Bonds are now selling at par (100). 
Issued in $100, $500 and $1,000 denominations. Those who purchase 
them today benefit now by the very good present yield and may 
anticipate increased profit sharing as the company attains its full 


stride. 


Use Coupon today 


AT ITS AGENCY i al i ieee ANG ER eal allies al ines dbistaldi aad shee dipldiaep hith-ame atte 


Please send me descriptive circular B-200 


Clarence Hodson & [6 without obligation. 


ESTABLISHED 1893 == INC: 


: } elite a i RE OURO 
Bf 3 YIELDING ABOVE THE AVERAGE 
Pd 135 Broadway - NewYork. Address ..............00ecceeeeeeeeneeeeeees ins 
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North American Co.—Reports earn- 
ings equal to $24.05 per common share, 
for the twelve months ended Nov. 30, 
1922. This compares with $19.35 a share 
earned in the previous year. 

Pan American Petroleum & Trans- 
port Co.—Announced that the new basis 
of conversion of Mexican Petroleum 
8 per cent. bonds into Pan American 
“B” stock, as a result of the first 25 
per cent. stock dividend, paid Nov. 8, 
is 88.17 per $100 of bonds, on which 
basis a $1,000 bond is convertible into 
11.34 shares of Pan American “B” 
stock. 

Philadelphia Co.—Net income for the 
eleven months ended Nov. 30, $4,595,- 
431; same period in 1921, $2,210,103. 

Pittsburgh Coal Co.—Resumed divi- 
dend payments on common stock by 
declaration of $1 quarterly, in addition 
to the regular dividend of 1% per cent. 
on the preferred stock, both payable 
Jan. 25 to stock of record Jan. 5. 

Pond Creek Coal Co.—Directors ap- 
proved the sale of the company’s prop- 
erties in Pike County, Ky., to the Ford 
Motor Co: subject to the ratification 
of the stockholders of the Ford Co. 
The purchase price was not made pub- 
lic, but it was estimated that upon final 
liquidation the net worth of this com- 
pany would approximate $45 a share, 
or a total of $9,581,400. 

Prairie Pipe Line Co.—Declared a 
quarterly dividend of $2 a share on the 
capital stock (including stock issued as 
a stock dividend) payable Jan. 31, to 
stock of record Dec. 27. Formerly paid 
dividends of $3 a share quarterly and 
extras. 


Producers & Refiners Corp.—Reported 
that company would acquire the out- 
standing shares of the Lyons Petroleum 
Co., through an exchange of its stock 
on the basis of 10 shares of Producers 
for each 500 shares of Lyons. 

St. Louis Southwestern Ry.—Will 
spend $3,500,000 in the conversion of 
all its locomotives from coal to oil 
burners, and in the purchase of 1,200 
new freight cars and fifteen new loco- 
motives. 

Schulte Retail Stores Corp.—Stock- 
holders approved an increase in the au- 
thorized preferred stock from $2,000,000 
to $5,000,000, for the purpose of having 
the stock available to be issued for 
future business requirements. 

Sears, Roebuck & Co.—Sales for the 
twelve months ended Dec. 31 totaled 
$182,165,824, compared with $178,014,979 
in the previous year. 

Southern Pacific Co—Announced that 
Railroad Administration had made final 
settlement with this company and its 
subsidiaries of all claims growing out 
of the period of Federal control, for 
$9,250,000. 

Standard Oil Co. of Kentucky—Stock- 
holders approved increase in capital 
stock from $12,000,000 to $17,500,000 and 
directors declared stock dividend of 
66 2-3 per cent, payable Dec. 30, to 
stock of record Dec. 15. 

United Railways Co. of St. Louis— 
City of St. Louis has asked Missouri 
Public Service Commission to reduce 
fare from 7 to 6 cents on the ground 
that a reduction of 1 cent could be made 
without reduction in the salaries of em- 
ployees. The reduction would mean 





loss in revenue of $2,800,000, it was said. 

U. S. Steel Corp—Number of hold- 
ers of common stock at the closing of 
books for December dividend was 
93,789, a decrease of 2,518 in the past 
three months and a reduction of 13,650 
from the record figure of last Decem- 
ber, 107,439. 

Utah Securities Corp.—For the twelve 
months ended Nov. 30 reports net earn- 
ings of $4,318,098, compared with $,- 
106,843 in the previous twelve months. 

Woolworth (F. W.) Co—On Dec. 23, 
1922, sales were $3,119,645, the largest 
single day’s business in its history. 

Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co.—An- 
nounced consolidation with Brier Hill 
Steel Co., the stock of the latter com- 
pany to be exchanged on the basis of 
four shares for one Steel & Tube share. 
The combination, it was said, would 
give Sheet & Tube an annual ingot 
capacity of about 2,200,000 tons, rank- 
ing it next to Bethlehem and Jones & 
Laughlin among the independents. 





France’s silk worm production for 
1922 was 2,571,821 kilograms. This was 
47,000 kilograms more than last year’s 
production, 659,000 kilograms less than 
in 1920 and only 40 per cent. of the 1911 
production. 

“ta, 

A bill introduced by Senator Johnson 
provides that no railroad in the United 
States shall be permitted to declare a 
dividend until it has first obtained from 
the Interstate Commerce Commission a 
certificate to the effect that its equip- 
ment and service is sufficient for the 
needs of the people served by the road. 
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VISIBLE | 


INDEX 
Your Credit Watchdog 


BSOLUTE protection of 
credit accounts with a 
minimum of time spent 
in checking them may be 
secured through the use 
of an Index Visible Credit 
File. 


“_—it is already felt that our 
investment is paying dividends 
beyond measure,” writes the 
credit manager of the world re- 
nowned Gorham Interests. 





Substantial savings are reported 
by users of Index Visible in 
widely varied lines of business 
for many different purposes. 
For following up prospects, for 
keeping accurate cost and pur- 
chase records, for providing a 
perpetual inventory and for 
countless other services Index 
Visible saves time, saves money, 
prevents errors and gives com- 
plete executive control every 
hour of the business day. 





Let us show you in detail how 
[-V-I is helping the Gorham In- 
terests or some concern 
in your line. It can do the 
same for you. Write, us- 
ing coupon if you prefer. 


INDEX VISIBLE 


Card Record Systems 
INDEX VISIBLE, INC. 


Main Office and Factory, New Haven, Conn, 
Sales and Service Offices in Leading Cities 


I-V-I 
Credit 
Files are 
Saving 
These 
Firms 
Time and 
Money. 
John 
Wana- 
maker 
Inter- 
woven 
Stocking 
Co. 





Carson 
Pirie Scott 

















INDEX VISIBLE, INC. F-1 
New Haven, Conn. 


fend circular on I-V-I for............. dept. 
Send I-V-I representative. [7 
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To obtain literature listed herein write the issuing house, referring to the Investors’ 
Book of Booklets Department of “Forbes Magazine,” and the desired publication 
will be mailed to you free of charge. 


Saving Made More. Profitable—Read- 
ers interested in this timely and im- 
portant subject can obtain a copy of 
their booklet from A. H. Bickmore, 111 
Broadway, New York. 


Income Tax Record for 1923—This 
booklet, recently broadcasted by the 
America Fore Group of Insurance 
Companies, will be forwarded upon re- 
quest to the Advertising and Publicity 
Department, Continental Insurance 
Company, 80 Maiden Lane, New York. 


1923 Rail Outlook—The outlook for 
1923 and a discussion of the Southern 
Pacific, Chicago, Northwestern, Pere 
Marquette, is contained in a recent mar- 
ket letter issued by Shonnard & Co., 
members New York Stock Exchange, 
120 Broadway, New York. 


Investing by Mail—An_ interesting 
booklet for those who are forced to do 
their investing by mail can be secured 
on request to Graham, Ritchie & Co., 
members New York Stock Exchange, 
66 Broadway, New York. 


Invest While You Save—Individual 
Selection of Securities—A thorough 
service of statistical information, advice 
iu making purchases of securities and 
a description of the Herkins’ Partial 
Payment Plan of Investing for Income. 
Write to Herkins & Co., 115 Broadway, 
New York. 


The Outlook for 1923—Gives plain 
facts on the. situation and shows what 
is to happen in the various phases of 
business and finance during the next 
twelve months. Write to the Babson 
Statistical Organization, Wellesley 
Hills, 82, Mass., for Bulletin A-35 and 
booklet entitled “Getting the Most for 
Your Money.” 


A Graphic Guide to Investments— 
This very interesting guide is now avail- 
able and can be obtained by request to 
Clarence Hodson & Co., Inc., 135 Broad- 
way, New York. 


Annual Forecast of Business, Finan- 
cial and Security Market Conditions 
and Prospects—A brief outline of this 
forecast may be obtained by writing 
to the Gibson & McElroy Services, 53 
Park Place, New York. 

The Large and Small Investor—The 
Straus plan of investment will bring 
to you interesting information concern- 
ing your income investments and will 
convey a good idea of what can be done 
with large and small investments. Sent 
upon request by writing to S. W. Straus 
& Co., 565 Fifth Ave., New York. 

Monthly Survey—A booklet on indus- 
trial life. The January issue contains 


articles of interest from the stock, bond 
and grain markets. A copy will 
be sent upon request to Moore, Leon- 
ard & Lynch, members New York 
Stock Exchange, 111 Broadway, New 
York. 


Creating Good Investments—How real 
estate mortgage bonds are created, 
safeguarded and secured by first mort- 
gages on income-producing buildings 
in southern cities. G. L. Miller & Co., 
30 East 42d Street, New York. 


The South’s Answer—A booklet con- 
taining authentic figures, photographs 
and ‘other information of interest to 
those contemplating investments in the 
South, will be sent free upon request 
to Caldwell & Company, 201 Union 
Street, Nashville, Tenn. 


Inyestment Suggestions—This inter- 
esting pamphlet is available at all times 
to the investor. It contains much de- 
sired information and investment sug- 
gestions. A copy will be furnished upon 
request to Spencer Trask & Co., 25 
Broad Street, New York. 


Investment Bulletin—Gives up-to-the- 
minute business news and a description 
of the public utility situation and. de- 
velopments in the oil fields. Write for 
a copy to Henry L. Doherty & Co., 60 
Wall Street, New York. 


Prominent Public Utilities—A listing 
and description of several public utility 
companies, together’ with two charts, 
showing the rise and’ fall of commodity 
prices and their influence on bond 
prices now and during the Civil War 
and until 1878. A. B. Leach & Co., 
Inc., 62 Cedar Street, New York. 

A Monthly Survey—This survey, con- 
taining information about carefully se- 
lected securities, may be obtained upon 
request to Carreau & Snedeker, mem- 
bers New York Stock Exchange, 59 
Wall Street, New York. 

Management—Suggests a solution to 
the problems of construction, operation 
and finance of public utilities. A. E. 
Fitkin & Co., 141 Broadway, New York. 

The Original System of Forecasting 
From Economic Cycles—This interest- 
ing booklet fully explains the intrinsic 
value of determining purchases of stocks 
and bonds from carefully compiled cycle 
analysis. A copy will be sent free upon 
request to the Brookmire Economic 
Service, 25 West 45th Street, New York. 

A Service for the Investor—McDon- 
nell & Co., members New York Stock 
Exchange, 120 Broadway, New York, 
invite investors desirous of obtaining 
stock or bond information to write to 
them. 
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T= employment situation is encour- 
aging and prospects are bright for 
the remainder of the winter. Reports 
from all states to the Department of 
Labor show a condition much better 
than at this time last year and the situa- 
tion is described as fair to good in most 
sections. The manufacturing states 
almost without exception report short- 
ages of skilled mechanics. Textile mills 
also report a shortage of skilled labor. 

The automobile industry is running 
100 per cent., with a labor supply about 
equaling the demand. 

The steel industry is showing general 
expansion, with the demand for all kinds 
of labor and the call for metal workers 
generally exceeding the supply. Buiid- 
ing operations throughout the country 
are setting a pace almost unprecedented. 

A survey of wage changes by the 
National Industrial Conference Board 
shows a substantial rise in weekly earn- 
ings of all classes of labor from July, 
1922, to October, 1922. Says the report: 
“The average weekly earnings of all 
wage earners, which were $12.27 in July, 
1914, had risen to $23.09 in July, 1922, 
to $23.31 in August and to $23.88 in Sep- 
tember. In the latter month they were 
95% above the July, 1914, level. The 
average weekly earnings of unskilled 
labor appear to have increased more 
since 1914 and during July, August and 
September of 1922 than those of skilled 
labor. Average weekly earnings of un- 
skilled labor in July, 1922, were 87% 
above 1914 and in September, 1922, 95% 
above pre-war levels, while those of 
skilled labor in July, 1922, were 86% 
above 1914 and in September, 1922, had 
risen to 92% above the July, 1914, level.” 

Moves to establish the 48-hour week 
by legislative enactment in Maine and 
Vermont, as well as in New Hampshire 
and Rhode Island, were revealed in the 
opening of the legislatures. 

The Rail Brotherhoods announced the 
opening of the Transportation Brother- 
hoods’ National Bank, in Minneapolis, 
Minn., the sixth of its kind in America. 

A strike of 3,000 skilled pressmen in 
the book and job printing industry in 
New York was averted when the em- 
ployers granted the workers a $6 a 
week increase in wages, effective Jan. 1. 

A new conference plan endorsed by 
the Department of Labor and expected 
to go a long way toward ending labor 
troubles, has been adopted by the silk 
manufacturers of Paterson, N. J., and 
their 25,000 employees. All questions 
will be submitted to a board composed 
of 25 manufacturers, 25 workers, 25 
citizens, and a representative of the 
Department of Labor. 

A minimum wage of $40 a week will 
be demanded by the United Textile 
Workers of America, employed in 
woolen mills, it was announced. 





AN era of prosperity for the railroads 
in 1923 was predicted by Julius H. 
Parmelee, director of the Bureau of 
Railway Economics. Net operating in- 
comes increased $145,000,000 during 1922, 
Mr. Parmelee said, and represented a 
return of 4.05 per cent. on the valuation 
fixed by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. In 1921 the rate was 3.3 per 
cent., while in the previous year it was 
a small fraction of 1 per cent. Gross 
returns were greater than in 1921 by 
$30,000,000, while operating expenses 
have been reduced nearly $140,000,000. 
Taxes were the heaviest on record, be- 
ing $20,000,000 greater than in 1921, and 
reaching nearly $300,000,000. 

Railroad officials, on the other hand, 
are less optimistic and are concerned 
more over the ability of the roads to 
cope with the expected increase in 
trafic. “Either the transportation com- 
panies are going to be permitted to earn 
a fair return and give adequate service, 
or American business and agriculture, 
in insisting upon lower rates, must be 
willing to accept a service which will by 
no means meet their demands,” is the 
way they put it. 

Official reports of 137 Class 1 rail- 
roads for November, 1922, show operat- 
ing income of $68,458,000, compared with 
$59,710,000 in November, 1921. 

All western lines reduced freight rates 
on about 75 commodities moving east, 
west, and for export, from approx- 
imately 8 to 36 per cent. The action is 
an effort to cope with all-water com- 
petition. 

Loading of commodities — excluding 
coal—totaled 35,078,000 cars in 1922, a 
new high record. This is 15 per cent. 
in excess of loadings in 1921 and 3 per 
cent. over 1920, the previous record 
year. 

On the basis of returns for the first 
fifty weeks of 1922, railroads handled 
2,370,625 cars loaded with grain and 
grain products, or 33 per cent. more 
than in 1921, while live stock shipments 
increased 9 per cent. over 1921. 


Washington 


S a result of the French Govern- 

ment’s rejection of Secretary 
Hughes’s suggestion that the repara- 
tions riddle be placed in the hands of an 
impartial group of eminent economists 
and financiers, the Administration has 
adopted a policy of watchful waiting, 
declaring that it has gone as far as pos- 
sible and that the next move is now up 
to France. Senator Borah, assured that 
the Harding Administration was hold- 
ing conversations with foreign govern- 
ments regarding a conference to try to 
settle European problems, withdrew his 
amendment to the Naval appropriations 
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What Rich 
Men Know 


The man who has worked hard 
for his accumulations, the man 
who is born into the responsi- 
bility of wealth, both know 


the first requirement of safe | 


investment. 
Indeed, they will tell you: 


“Tf you want to keep your 
first dollar, buy First Mort- 
gage investments.”’ 


Thousands of investors have pur- 
chased from us millions of dollars of 
First Mortgage Bonds secured by 
improved city properties on which 
no investor has ever lost a dollar of 
either interest or principal. 


We advise you to write at once for | 


information about an issue of First 
Mortgage Real Estate Bonds we 
now Offer for sale. The present good 
interest rate cannot be had much 
longer. 


ASK FOR BOOKLET F 67 


AMERICAN BonpD & 
MORTGAGE Co. 


INCORPORATED 


Capital and Surplus Over $3,000,000 

17 No. Dearborn St., Chicago 

345 Madison Ave., New York 
Detroit, Cleveland and other cities 
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ention of “Reahes” daauses 


Temple University 
Philadelphia 


-~ 7% 


SCHOOL OF 
COMMERCE 


You can earn your own degree. 
Begin now. Do not wait until 
you have accumulated money in 
advance to pay for four years of 
study. You can earn your own 
way through by the Temple Uni- 
versity plan. 


Morning courses—from 8 a. m. 
to 12 m.—are arranged for stu- 
dents who are working. The en- 
tire afternoon may be devoted to 
earning money and the evening 
for proper preparation and study. 


The new term begins February 
6, 1923. Only a limited number 
of students can be admitted. The 
Industrial Service Bureau assists 
students to part-time positions. 
With $100 cash you are ready to 
begin your course. Make your 
earning of a degree a business 
proposition. Hundreds are carn- 
ing their way through the School 
of Commerce courses. 














MAKING 
YOUR 
INVESTMENT 
SAFE 


A new book teljing 
in simple terms 


How Real Estate 
Loans should be 
made for the pro- 
tection of investors. 


Mailed upon request 
—No obligation. 


THE 
STRAUS BROTHERS 
COMPANY 


10 South La Salle Street 
Chicago, Il. 























Have you securities 
to sellP Los Angeles 
is a good market. 
Thousands of families 
here live on incomes 
from investments. 

They are part of 
our million readers. 


Los Angeles 


Examincr 


Broadway at Eleventh—Les Angeles 
OFFICES: 
New York, 1819 Broadway. Tel. Col. 3343. 


Chicago, 915 Hearst Bidg. Tel. Main 5000. 


San Francisco, 671 Monadnock Bidg. 
Tel. Garfield 3353, 








WE TEACH YOU 


AW. OW 

The Study of law is essentially a reading course. That 
it can be taught successfully at home is shown by the 
record of our 45,000 students and graduates. A law 
training offers the best possible preparation for a busl- 
ness career and is unequalled as a mental discipline—~ 


an aid to clear, logical, analytical thinking. Ours is 
the longest Established School in this line of work. 


125 PAGE BOOK FREE 


@escribing the scope and merit of our course and em: 
taining many helpful legal pointers that will be of value 
to you. Send for it; you incur no obligation. 

: BLACKSTONE INSTITUTE 

‘Dept. 230, 4753 Grand Bivd. © Chicage, IH. 
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bill calling for a world economic confer- 
ence. 

By a vote of 57 to 6 the Senate adopt- 
ed a resolution introduced by Senator 
Reed favoring the immediate withdrawal 
of the American troops stationed on the 
Rhine. 

The Senate Committee on Banking 
and Currency voted to report favorably 
the Capper bill, giving Federal sanction 
to the organization of live stock loan 
associations, broadening the rediscount 
privileges of agricultural paper by the 
Federal Board and extending the life of 
the War Finance Corporation until 
March 30, 1924. Secretary Mellon came 
out in favor of this measure. 

The Bursum bill providing for an in- 
crease in the pensions of Civil and Mex- 
ican war veterans was vetoed by Presi- 
dent Harding. 

The annual supply bill of the Interior 
Department, carrying $294,215,300, was 
reported to the House. This is $2,996,- 
765 less than last year. 

The legislative situation is such as to 
make it almost certain that there will be 
no extra session following the Consti- 
tutional ending of the present Congress 
on March 4. Never enthusiastic over 
the prospects of an extra session in the 
spring, legislative leaders believe one 
can be prevented by doing everything 
that has to be done in the weeks that 
remain of the present Congress. 
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"Ripe censcrygpeind prices continued to 
move upward during December, 
many products establishing new high 
records for 1922. The index number of 
average commodity prices, as compiled 
by Dun’s, stood at $185,637 on Jan. 1, 
against $185,462 on Dec. 1, 1922, and 
$164,444 on Jan. 1 last year. 

The present index numbers by groups 
of articles compare as follows with the 
preceding month and with January, 
1922: 

Jan.1, Dec.1, Jan.1, 
1922. 922 





1923. 1 $ 

Breadstuffs .......... $29,516 $29,545 $23,531 
OS a ay Pee 17,276 16.951 13,850 
Dairy and garden.... 22.564 23.274 22.914 
oe ee 19,014 19,006 17,954 
| Ra Ser rae 88,154 37,914 31,591 
WS haes sd danes cts 22,987 28,164 21, "312 
Miscellaneous ........ 36,126 35,608 33,292 

GOS. tis sa. ds05 venre'd $185,637 $185,462 $164,444 





*Including raw material, such as cotton 
and wool. 


Increases in the prices of rubber 
tires ranging from 10 to 15 per cent. 
were announced by practically all of 
the leading manufacturers, giving as 
the chief reason the high cost of crude 
rubber brought about by the British 
export tax. 

Anticipating an increased demand for 
crude oil of high gasoline content, prices 
of the various grades of Pennsylvania 
crude oil were advanced three times 
within one week. Pennsylvania is now 
quoted at $3.25 a barrel, Cabell, $2.11; 
Somerset light, $2.15, and Somerset, 
$1.90. Advances in prices of Mid-con- 
tinent and other grades are also. ex- 
pected. 

Increases averaging about 10 per 
cent. and distributed over practically all 
classes of merchandise are shown in 
the prices quoted in the new semi-annual 
catalogue of the Sears-Roebuck Com- 
pany. 
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Cotton and Grain | 








a Sse prices, in sympathy with 
stocks and grain, broke sharply on 
the news that England and France had 
failed to reach an agreement on the 
reparations question, but subsequently 
rallied. Statistics continue to show an 
increased demand for the staple. The 
world’s consumption of American cotton 
is on a scale that threatens to bring the 
carryover on August 1 down close to 
the vanishing point. America alone has 
taken 4,064,000 bales thus far, or 650,000 
more than up to the same time last year. 

World production of cotton for the 
1922-23 season is estimated at 15,250,000 
bales by the Department of Agriculture. 
This is an increase of 2,559,000 bales, or 
20 per cent., over last year, and a de- 
crease of 3,991,000 bales, or 21 per cent., 
from the average production for the five 
years, 1909-13. 

The grain trade as a whole took a 
bearish view of the foreign situation, and 
it is the consensus of opinion among 
grain houses that feverish fluctuations 
are likely to continue until conditions 
in Europe are improved. Export de- 
mand for wheat continues good and this 
will probably prevent any serious set- 
back in prices. 








Other Important Items 




















OTAL prospective building  con- 

struction or 1923 is estimated at 
$6,000,000,000 by the Copper and Brass 
Research Association. In 1922 the total 
expenditure for building construction is 
placed at $4,910,000,000. In addition 
there were projected other buildings to 
cost $2,430,000,000, which will be carried 
over into 1923. 

Production of boots and shoes dur- 
ing the twelve months ended Nov. 1 
totaled 318,424,917 pairs, compared with 
292,666,468 pairs in 1914. The volume 
was only 12,799,711 pairs less than ‘in 
1919, the year of peak production, when 
331,224,628 pairs were turned out. 

Figures compiled by the U. S. Ship- 
ping Board show that New York has 
been first among American ports in re- 
gard to the movements of both inward 
and outward bound cargoes for 1921 
and 1922. The following table shows 
the ranking of the first twelve Ameri- 
can cities for both years: 


1921. 1922. 
. New York. New York. 
New Orleans. New Orleans. 
. Baltimore. Philadelphia. 
. Philadelphia. Galveston. 
Galveston. Baltimore. 
Boston. Boston. 


San Francisco. 
Portland, Ore. 


San Francisco. 
Portland, Ore. 


RESoprepo pene 


Charleston. Los Angeles. 
. Los Angeles. Seattle. 
. Savannah. Savannah, 
. Seattle. Portland, Me. 


Business failures in the United States 
in 1922, says Bradstreet’s, were the most 
numerous in the history of the country, 
totaling 22,400, an increase of 11.9 per 
cent. over 1921, and an increase of 164 
per cent. over 1920. Liabilities aggre- 
gated $646,955,633, or 14 per cent. less 
than in 1921, but 51 per cent. in excess 
of 1920. Assets of the suspended firms 
totaled $364,602,438, or only 563 per 
cent. of liabilities. 

Benedict Crowell, Assistant Secretary 
of War under the Wilson administra- 
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tion, and six “dollar-a-year” men asso- 
ciated with the Council of National De- 
fense, were indicted by the special 
grand jury investigating war frauds on 
charges of conspiracy to defraud the 
Government in construction of war- 
tine army camps and cantonments. 

[The condition of the workers in the 
Pennsylvania coal mines owned by the 
Berwind-White Coal Co. was charac- 
terized as “worse than slavery” in a re- 
port submitted by a committee author- 
ized by the New York City Board of 
Estimate to investigate living condi- 
tions in the company’s mines. 

“Depletion” dividends, or capital dis- 
tribution on the part of corporations, 
must be regarded as taxable income if 
the earnings of the corporation at the 
period of the distribution are sufficient 
to cover the distribution, Judge Julian 
W. Mack, of the U. S. District Court, 
ruled. 

Almost $200,000,000 of preferred and 
capital stock was sold to customers by 
public utility companies during 1922. 

Crude oil production last year was the 
greatest in history, the output reach- 
ing 550,000,000 barrels, according to J. 
A. Phelan, the U. S. Shipping Board’s 
oil expert. This is 81,000,000 barrels in 
excess of the 1921 yield. 

New financing by American railroad, 
industrial and public utility corporations 
during 1922, as compiled by the Journal 
of Commerce, totaled $3,423,948,320, 
compared with $2,634,868,900 during 
1921, an increase of $789,079,420. 

Charters filed during 1922 under the 
laws of the principal states, with an 
authorized capital of $100,000 or over, 
involved the sum of $8,400,153,390, as 
against $7,959,111,400 in the preceding 
twelve months. 

Imports for October and November, 
Secretary Hoover predicts, will show 
a healthy increase under the Fordney 
tariff law, thus making good his theory 
that the large majority of imports 
would not be decreased by the new 
tariff, as many of the principal import 
commodities were on the free list. 


| International | 


RANCE has carried out her plans to 

march her armies into the Ruhr indus- 

trial district in accordance with her pro- 

gram as outlined at the Conference of 

Premiers at Paris, which resulted in a 
disagreement. 

\nother disagreement is likely at the 
Lausanne Conference. 

Great Britain—All reports indicate 
that the country is now in the midst of 
a trade revival and that prosperity is 
gradually returning. An improvement 
of £76,087,556 in the position of the Brit- 
ish Treasury at the end of 1922 com- 
pared with the close of 1921 is reported. 
Receipts of the British Treasury from 
revenue in the fiscal period from April 
1 to December 30, 1922, amounted to 
£585,562,730, while Government expen- 
ditures chargeable to revenue amounted 
to £572,634,460, leaving a surplus of 
£12,928,270. 

The Economist’s index number for 
English prices stood at 4,264 at the end 
of 1922, representing a decline of 93 
points during the twelve months. Tak- 





















The Security of a 
Nation-wide Service 


AY the average man sees of the 

telephone system is the telephone 
instrument. But looking past this 
simple device he will see millions of 
miles of wires and cables, thousands 
of buildings, intricate switchboards 
—an immense plant, energizing “The 
People’s Messenger.” 


This great investment insures a high 
degree of safety for the stock of the 
American Telephone and Telegraph 
Company, the major part of whose 
earnings come from its holdings in 
the Bell System of the country. 


It is partly because of this security 
that the stock has attracted so many 
intelligent investors; they now num- 


ber more than 245,000. 


A. T. & T. stock, paying 9%, is available in 
the open market at about 124, to net approxi- 
mately 7%. Write to us for full information 
of this investment. 





“The People’s Messenger” 


ELL TELEPHONE 
SECURITIES CO. ine 


D.F. Houston, Pres. 
195 Broadway NEW YORK 




















THE GLEN SPRINGS 


WATKINS CLEN, N. Y., ON SENECA LAKE 


Open all the year Wm. E. Leffingwell, Pres. 
The Pioneer American ‘‘Cure”’ for Heart Disorders. offer- 
ing all the advantages of European Spas. The only place 
in America where the Nauheim Baths for Heart and 
Circulatory Disorders are given with a natural calcium 
chloride brine. Booklets on request. 














Our Subscribers 
Are Making Money 


They have had 10 to 30 points profit fol- 
lowing some of our recent suggestions. 
They are now buying one cheap stock for 
200 percent profit, 

They are buying a high priced stock for 
58 points profit. 

They are buying half a dozen low priced 
stocks for 50 to 100 percent profit. 
Don’t let this market run away before 
you get some share of the profits. 

Full particulars of stocks referred to 
above including one month’s trial sub- 
scription of our COMPLETE DAILY 
MARKET LETTER SERVICE for only 
Mail—or better wire—your subscription 
at once. 

A score of the most prominent Stock 
Exchange Houses have been taking our 
bulletin service for years. 


Write for FREE details to Dept. F-20 























MOORE'S ‘fr SYSTEM 
In use in more than 200,000 offices 
Our FREE Book 
MOORE’S MODERN METHODS 


a practical book of 140 pages of information of 
EA value to every one interested in office, factory, 
bank door. record 


store, or out . keeping. Illustrates 
and describes 40 different. forms for short 
Leose Leaf Records of all kinds. 


THIS when request is on your business let- 
tuox FREE terhead. Write now for your copy. 


dehn ©. Moore Corporation, 2050 Stone $t., Rochester, N. Y. 


Manufacturers of Loose Leaf and Bound 
Record Keeping Devices. 


cuts 











ing all groups of articles together, pres- 
ent prices are about 62 per cent. over 
July, 1914. 


France—A decline in the value of the 


franc following the failure of the 
Premiers’ Conference was regarded 
with anxiety in financial circles. There 
is a feeling now that if the Government 
does not receive any reparations pay- 
ments in the near future it will have to 
reduce reconstruction expenditures 
more than had been expected. If so, 
the slackening of work in the devastated 
regions would react upon trade and in- 
dustrial activity, which had largely been 
sustained by this work. 

Official statistics indicate an increase 
of 13 per cent. in prices during 1922. 
With the figure 100 representing the 
average of prices from 1901 to 1910, the 
comparative figures are: 


Industrial 
Foodstuffs materials Ave. 
January, 1921.... 459 479 469 
January, 1922.... 349 363 356 
November, 1922.. 383 425 404 


Germany—The Government admitted 
its inability to meet the reparations pay- 
ment of 500,000,000 gold marks which 
will be due on January 15. 

A Franco-German non-war compact 
proposed by Germany to France 
through the mediation of a neutral pow- 
er was rejected by Premier Poincare. 

Although business activity is tending 
to partial stagnation, corporations still 
complain of insufficient working cap- 
ital. The total capital raised in 1922, 
says a copyright cable to the New York 
Times, was  80,613,000,000 marks, 
against 31,855,000,000 in 1921. 

Out of 6,407,464 members of German 
labor unions, 120,270 were out of em- 
ployment on December 1, as against 
89,309 on November 1. 

Harvest results for 1922 show that 
1,057,000 tons of wheat. were raised, 
against 2,934,000 in 1921. Of rye, 5,283,- 
000 tons were produced, as compared 
with 6,799,000 the preceding year. The 
potato crop amounted to 40,665,000 tons, 
against 26,157,000 in 1921, and sugar 
beet to 10,791,000 tons, against 7,999,000 
tons in 1921. 
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Making It Right 

An enterprising coal dealer in Mont- 
real heads his stationery with the fol- 
lowing motto: “It’s a Black business, 
but we treat you White.” 

A customer upon receiving his ac- 
count recently for his supply of coal at 
the price of $22 per ton inclosed his 
check in payment, and at the same time 
suggested that the coal dealer should 
change his motto to read: “It’s a Dirty 
business, but we Clean you Good.”—$5 
prize to Charles Rosicky, 1503 Avenue 
A, New York City. 

* * * 
The Kind to Get 

“Mandy, I hear you are going to get 
married.” 

“Yesum. I done found me a nice 
steady man.” 

“Has he a good job.” 

“No’m. He studyin’ for de ministry. 
I’s gwine support him till he reads 
de bible th’oo.—$1 prize to R. L. Swi- 
bold, 803 W. Gift St., Peoria, Ill. 

* * * 
A Compliment 

“Sure it’s a great compliment the fore- 
man paid me to-day,” boasted Cassidy. 

“What did he say, Mike?” 

“He said I carried more osseus mat- 
ter above me shoulders than any other 
man in the works.”—Boston Transcript. 

** ¢ 
An Insult 

Stout Woman: “Put some oil in my 
car.” 

Service Station Clerk: “Sure, heavy?” 

Stout woman: “Say, don’t get fresh 
with me. I'll buy my oil elsewhere.”— 
Salesmanship. 





DIVIDEND NOTICE OF THE 
American Light & Traction Co. 


The Board of Directors of the above Company at @ 

weting held Jan. 2d, 1923, declared a CASH dividend 
1% Per Cent. on the Preferred Stock, and CASH 

ividend of 1 , and 


oe tmarea (100) shares of C Stock out 
every rea ommon - 
, all ble February ist, 1923, to_ stock- 
Sen resend at the close of business on January 
tae Teen er Books will close at 3 o'clock P. M. on 
January and will reopen at 10 o'clock A. M. 
aig ern C. N. JELLIP¥FE, Secretary. 
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INTERNATIONAL PAPER COMPANY 

New York, December 27, 1922. 
The Board of Directors have declared a reg- 
ular quarterly dividend of one and one-half per 
cent. (134%), on the preferred capital stock of 
this pany, payable January 15th, 1923, to 
stockholders of record at the close of 

usiness January 8th, 1923. 
OWEN SHEPHERD, Treasurer. 


AGENT TRY OUR ROAD 


TO SUCCESS 





Fifty million buyers ready for our protection against 
Jess by accident or sickness.” Wo touch you how to 
pestaning. y for special proposition and astonish. 
ing possi bilities. 


R. D. LINDLEY _ 
196 Market Street,  Newark,"N. J. 








industrial raw materials. 


Windsor Station 
Montreal, Can. 





Bureau of Canadian 
Information 


The Canadian Pacific Railway, through its Bureau 
of Canadian Information, 
the latest reliable information on every phase of ‘in- 
dustrial and agricultural development in Canada. In 
the Reference Libraries maintained at Chicago, New York and Montreal are 
complete data on natural resources, climate, labor, transportation, business 
openings, etc. in Canada. Additional data is constantly being added. 


Development Branch 


If you are considering the establishment of your industry in Canada, either to develop 
Canadian business or export trade, you are invited to consult this Branch. An expert 
staff is maintained to acquire and investigate information relative to Canadian 


Information as to such raw materials as well as upon any 
practical problem affecting the establishment of your industry, including markets, 
competition, labor costs, power, fuel, etc., is available, 


No charge or obligation attached to the above service. 
ness men and organizations are invited to make use of it. 


CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY 


DEPARTMENT OF COLONIZATION AND DEVELOPMENT 
Cc. P. R. Building 
Madison Ave, at 44th 8t. 
New York 


will furnish you with 


Busi- 


165 E. Ontario St. 
Chicage 








Mention of “Forbes” insures good service 
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{ Sound and Conservative Banking Results in Safety and Service to the Depositor 





_— 


i A Bank Statement that any Man or Woman can understand 


THE CORN EXCHANGE BANK 


William and Beaver Streets 
NEW YORK 


Statement of January 4th, 1923 


The Bank Owes to Depositors ... . $214,076,304.48 


A conservative banker always has this indebtedness in 
mind, and he arranges his assets so as to be able to 
meet any request for paynient. 


For this Purpose We Have: 
Deen WN eg ge og: Spas ae $41,183,261.57 


[Gold, Bank Notes and Specie] and with legal depos- 
itories returnable on demand. 


[2] Checks on other Banks ..... 21,352,639.74 


Payable in one day. 


[3] U. S. Government Securities .. 59,833,750.86 


[4] Loans to Individuals and Corpora- 
i. oo .« &€ € os «uefa 25,897,699.69 


Payable when we ask for them, secured by collateral of 
greater value than the loans. 


t3  e e e e e e ee e e 24,379,944.62 


Of railroads and other corporations, of first quality and 
easily salable, 


PGa~ BU 6. os 8 8 ee eae 53,126,645.66 


Payable in less than three months on the average, largely 
secured by collateral. 


[7] Bonds and Mortgages and Real 
ee? a's 4 6 ee & ee 8 4,393,975.32 
[8] Thirty Banking Houses ..... 4,903,398.78 


The head office building stands on our books at $1,675,000 
and the twenty-nine branch buildings at $3,228,398.78, all 
located in New York City. 


Total to Meet Indebtedness. . . . . $235,071,316.24 
[9] This leaves a Surplus of .... $20,995,011.76 


Which becomes the property of the stockholders after 
the debts to the depositors are paid, and is a guarantee 
fund upon which we solicit new deposits and retain 
those which have been lodged with us for many years. 























Our listed resources, enumerated in this statement, do not and can not include those assets 

of friendliness and helpfulness which this bank has in the personnel of its board of directors, 

its officers and employes. These are assets which pay dividends to our patrons in service and 
satisfaction, 





The Corn Exchange Bank is prepared to supply you with Banking and 
Trust Service through its Fifty-three Offices located in Greater New York 





Member of New York Clearing House Association and Federal Reserve System 























Innsas POOS saansus ,$aqg40.J,, fO uoyuayy 
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Vision, Experience, 
Resources 


USINESS vision and experience, backed by adequate working 

resources, are necessary equipment for the fullest measure of 

business success—but they need not be entirely one’s own vision, 
experience, and working resources. 


Your own business equipment can be supplemented by that of the 
Bankers Trust Company—if you are a customer of the Company. 


At all of our offices, each a complete banking unit, customers in 
widely varied lines of industry and commerce are supplementing 
their own efforts and abilities with the comprehensive financial 
equipment of this Company. 


We seek the business of individuals, firms, and corporations de- 
siring a banking connection which will enable them to add to 
their own vision, experience, and resources the co-operation of a 
financial institution with local, national, and international 
contacts. 


BANKERS [TRUST COMPANY 


‘Downtown Office: Fifth Avenue Office: Fifty-seventh Street Office: 
16 Wall Street at 42nd Street ‘at Madison Avenue 


Paris Office: 3 & 5 Place Vendome 


Mention of “Forbes” insures good service 





